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AUSll^ALIAN ASSOCIATION OF i^AHl.Y CHILDJIOOD EDUCATORS 



Tho ABsociatinn was formed in 1974 with the nbjentive of 
having professional peaple in the field discussing isnues iti 
early childhood education on a national lovoL 

Tho first Annual General Meeting and Conference was 
was held in May 1975. T'he papers from this Conference 
havi; boon nompiiod in this bcjklet. 
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PHHSinKN'riAL ADDRHHS 



lulia Solniiinii 



VVh Iiavu bnnu prninihful an intniisivn luul 
liopnfuUv stiinulntiuH (^xnrcistj. Iiuluotl the 
GffRCts cif our stimulatibn may vvol! havn hnroinu 
su apparent as tn makt! us fnrgnt all tho nthnr 
iiifjetitjs that a c:niir(}rCHicn Hhaukl liavn aiui yo 
Vm ruvurHing w\m[ rniMht ha a crnnvontianal 
ortlar t)f tliingH and making, whilu I wohiania 
yaih a thank yau HpntKih as well. 

I wish to tliaak first of all lim fnaui^h who in 
his capacity as absurvnr al an nxonutivo inontinM 
last August a{:(:f3ptocl tha pnsition of ranvt^nar (jf 
tha fionhfrunca and at tlia saniu tinu^, 
unaHluimndly aanimittntl thu ACT Chaptor to 
organiH!nt» it. On l)ahalf,ar all of you, I wiyh U) 
thank linu thn AC T Chaptor. Anita Baattyman, 
Rath Dnlison. Yvoanr; VVinnr. Lnma Riidciiink, 
Isla Stamp and Himona FlowallH and thair 
ccHWurkurH wlia nccuptad Jim's comrnitinant and 
wiiD Tar mora tiiaii six ninnths work ad t awards 
thiB fioak It is a tribute to thair offorts that tho 
audinnna today hir oxtioods our initial 
tixpentations. tiaving. as wo do. nnl urily mnst of 
0X1^ foundation memibGrs but many who ^havn 
come to lis tan. to bo infornuui and perhapB to 
sharo opinions on thn issues that nonnern us all. 
To nianihors. tn fuiurn niambarH and tc) visitars 
we extand a warm wolnomn. 

It is a tributn also to tho convening committeG 
that tliis cnnforonce can boast such an array of 
imposing spnakars. and that the topics they havn 
chosun, cover the gamut of important — and 
contemporary themes, on early childhood 
education. A spocial welcome is offered to our 
guest speakers from overseas, Lilian Katz, Ann 
O'Keefe, and lackie Goodnow, We appreciato 
deeply, their willingness to Hhare with us their 
time and expertise, 

May I say. as President of the Association, 
that I beheve this conference gives us the first 
opportunity to make an impact on 'the general 
populatiou of early childhood educators and 
pGrhnps^on some of the public at large. And 
having a male convenor for the conference is 
only part of the rnnson for such an impact. Being 
1975 and Internati .aal Women's Year, some of 
you may think that it was deliberately planned, 
to have a man at our helm, in order to. show that 
whereas our work is in a field traditionally 
dominated by women, we are by no means 



afraid nf tin; male. Auii vvhcrcas othi;r W{)nu)rrH 
organiHatioiis nre cehibrating thnir liberation by 
proving tlunr indepnudonco of men, we are 
Hluiwing thu inverted furni of liberation by 
showing that nmn are still usefuk Regardless. 
liowevcn% uf whether International Women's 
Year has afffHited our planning, or whether I'm 
using it as an cfxtuisa to say that we v^ish to 
wc;li;onie lum \u our ranks, wc may well find 
thai this Vfnir luis a Hubstantiai clfc(:t on our 
fulurch 

rhc women's liburation niovemont is o 
cck^briiticn of women's doHire for self fulfillment 
in wnvs othiir than motherhood. It is no 
coincidence that in the same year we see the 
overt expression of women's need for 
emancipation, we also celebrate the "discovery 
of the child" by the Australian Govefnment, if 
this can be measured in terms of money. While 
mothers join the workforce, in unprecedented 
numbers, the Australian government is funding 
the ca retaking of their offspring, with an 
unprecedented and seemingly endless flow of 
money, and we who call ourselves the Early 
Childhood EducatorB of Australia, are part of 
tluit caretaking team. As I say that, I expect 
some of us are bristling a little, because we have 
traditionally insisted that there is a distinction 
between the educator and the caretaker. The 
caretaker being the one who minds the child and 
the educator, the one who teaches the child. 

Yet if we take'the American definitiont as we 
take so many things American, to mean "to care 
about'* and the Austr lan definition as '^having 
children listen and obey the instructions of the 
teacher \ then minding in the sense of caring 
about, may well be more educatiunal in its 
liberHl interpretation, while listening to and 
obeying, in that it keeps the child quiet and safe, 
may be real child minding in tho conventional 
sense. It is in my opinion, just these sorts of 
shifts in definition and interpretation, which will 
present problems for the early childhood 
educator in the future, 

If we avoid the pioblems or refuse answers, 
as the traditional pre-school educator has 
tended to do in the past, we may be doing much ^ 
less for the child than was done 3.000 years ago, 
when an ancestor of mine, whose story is 
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writtnn lip in n tnitlifnl \nii unpopular bonk, whm 
uskcui tn jutlnn n casn in which Iwo inoUiRrH 
clnlmocl tiwnin'Hhip of uiw bahv^ And Snliiinnn 
said "thn HolutiDn in obvinus, siniply Uui bfiby 
in two — that hit fur unn niuthiir and that bit iur 
tho othnr". '{'hn ninHsaMn was pi'iiphntic in lhat ii 
has prnjnntnd prnt'iHfUy thn Hauial and 
Gtlucatioiial dilnnuna nf thn pruHnnt day. Ffjr 
today, wu havi: in fiit;t, nut tho chih! up. Wn hiivu 
not only biHoritnd but tud it ixarum in nurntn'ouH 
ways, jn(Jt>fK:cjnomif:ally. liari:u)ntally, 
VGrticalh\ and Inn^itudinallv, .ind in tlniiiLi 
lost sfjniuthin^ thnt traditional prfj-Hchtinl 
educatorH would nnviir havn cnuntnnancnfl = 
the whnlo rdnkj. 

working ninthnr; hn is fur tlin nducator; thn child 
of tho w^nrkinj^ motbcn*: lin's fnr tlu? child niinclnr; 
tho child in tho rnnrninM HOHHinn, bntwnon ninn 
a,m. and twnlvtj in far tht? utincatur; thu 
afternoon, particularH latr? aftornnnn, for \\\u 
child mindor, Thn head of the child to thn 
educator, to bo fillncl with facts, concnptH and 
literacy skills, and thn body to thu child mindor, 
to be fed, kopt fdoan and t^itortainnd, Thn cdiild 
under four yoars to thn tdiild niindor, and over 
four yearB to tho uducator. Tlu* child in Hchool to 
the educator and bofofn and after sfjhool to thn 
child mindor, 

While peoplu 3,000 years o^o in their wisdom, 
saw the nnomnlv of liisnntinu tlio child, today = 
the anomaly in dividing thy child between 
minding and oducatipn is hardly a public isHUe, 
For in 1974, while Government departmentB 
were sorting out their priorities, the social 
welfare aspects of child services aroused some 
interest and won the day leaving the traditional 
early childhood educntor retreating with 
traditional politeness. They abdicated their 
original role of setting up eciucation standards 
for the young child and watclied uneasily while 
Iheir role was assumed by thosR who were never 
trained for it. 

Thus the public on the whole remains 
comparatively ignorant and apathetic about the 
changes that are occurring in the care and 
education of the young child. Perhaps they are 
completely satisfied; good employment and good 
&by sitters may be all thai a society asks or 
needs. I guess the question for this conference k. 
should be» Are we "satisfied? If satisfaction is 
measured in terms of comfortable jobs, and 
adequate salaries, then of course most of us are 
satisfied, and could easily reflecl the 
complacent outlook of the apathetic public. 
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lint if wn look at prufuHHiiJual f:rifiirin, wu may 
coinn up with sonu? odd concluHiiins. Wo may 
wci! find inr instance, that thii flnfinition of the 
narlv childlniod (ulncator. is "una who has been 
{ivnrlntikfui by both cliild carf^ and uducation, 
who has lost hnr idnntily, and in patiently 
waiting to be rfuiiscnvernd." We may also comn 
up with the coiuiluHiinu lhat women'H umnncipn- 
tinn nieans chilthHin's captivity. a^Hl that all of us 
sitting hcHH^ todny> kWi) thf) ci ptors of young 
nhildren. iHiing paid to mlhd tlHUii in any way at 
idh so that their nuithers may stay in the work 
forct!. antl so that the burenucratif; contrivers 
who hav(? not fr^r a lon^ tinu^ if ever, seen a child 
under ta^ht may {:ontinnc? to centrivfi. In wliicti 
cast!, perhaps we should resolve that we should 
iiitui'H (he children to their rnetlHjrH as qnif^ldy 
as jjossiblf? and at the same tinie find some way 
oi^ makio)^ motlu^rs wfoit thc^ir f:hildrfni and 
politicians want mothtirH. rhon purhaps wo Cfin 
start at'ain, and have a good look at tht] child 
from birth ti) eii*ht, as he realh' is. 

i'hen perhajis wu (uin start as never before 
fipplying ciur knowledge oi child development in 
terms of a learning nnvironmonti which we will 
let the chiidrtMi use as tlujy wish, and not as • 
Gfwernmont or teachers dictator Then we can 
start teHting hypotheseB about how nhildren 
learn, and instead of starting with Piaget*s 
noHon of conservation, we could start with 
Piaget's notion of per ma nonce and see how that 
affects tiie young rhilch We coidd begin to look at 
theories of dependence, attachment and 
independence. We could observe the number of 
children who are desperate not to be pushed 
into independence too soon. We can also 
observe how the child learns literacy skills and 
what the teachable moments are for each child. 
Using the teachable moment may prevent the so 
called learning problems, that whole 
departments are now set up to correct, If we 
could come to gripB with any of tliese or other 
issues, either individually, or cnllectively, at this 
conference, we will have made an impact, as an 
organisatiun and our ranks will be 
strengthenedi 

In the mean+ime, I am reminded of the fact, 
.that at least one great philosopher has said, "all 
living is meeting," And the most I can wish you 
is that this weekend, we should all live welL 
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PrulnsHi)!' Lilian G. Katz> 
IM'fifoHHfir of Enrly Childhood Kducntinn anci 
DirnctMi', \\R\(] Ch>a ringhtiUHn on Harly 

Chil(ihf)(J(i Kfiuf:ati{)n 
i ' iiivc^rHitv ()}' I Uinois, H rhaLUhC niami)nii^n 



I'or nark i :hiif ll)in>(l (Hiin:atorH Wmu-o in iuj 
shtHMayn uf fihalkniMUS: hn;{> (-(UiHtaiit 

dumaiids rtM|uirini^ an iiirrnasinM ran^t^ u{ nkiils, 
ii!i<lMi-stan{Li)>;s. rnspniiiahintins ;iari 

rnriirnitnunits. In this papur I vvaiit U] nfldruKs 
siinin challnii^^ns faring in our contral rolos an 
tnat hnrs, whnthar wu arn tcHichnrs of childrpn 
or 1)1 arhdis. I want io Hpuak in tnrmH of what I 
(;all principlns. Y<m may hn moro tMjmfnrtahhj 
f aUin^ duHii jiri^aiiizin^ idoan ar pruhabihtv 
Htat(MiHMit^, hajfl (nr timid) asHnrdons. 
FundariKuitalH or prnsuppositionH. In any caHu, [ 
havi! af'(iuirf]d Uin hafjit of calling diuni 
I)riiH:ipl(!H. i.f?. prfjpnsitions \vhic:h, althtni^h not 
alwavH iriu!. snimi Hiiffit:iordly gunnrnl t^^ bo 
iisoful for (iri4aiu/int4 informatinji, making phms. 
fiValMatini^ fmd nxpfnlninnlin^^ with diverse 
as[)n{:ls cjf tuaching, 

1 . 'iUr. priiHiiph} (}( (:unuruHy' D HcemB useful 
to aHHf!rt as a lirHt prinfnpln that thu way wo 
\ir.ii:\\ t(^arh(?rs Hhnuld bn congruent in nuiny 
baiun aHpuntH = tliough nut all = with the v/ay 

waid tlH3m to tfuudt children. This principlt} 
BORniH to bn a restntument of the truism 
"prantino what you preach". But I offer i^ ^^t 
juHt in order to safeguard ourselveg against ' 
bnin^ faijnd hypocriticaL Tho principle seems 
uHoful because there are Bome elements of 
teaching v\diit:h apply oqualiy well to all 
teaching. whiMhf^r of f'hiiciren or adultB, Thus 
the principle uf congruity is a first one, The 
folhaving exanipU>s should serve to cla, Jy what 
we may think of then as generic principlt^s of 
teaching. 

2. The Principle □/ Knowing the Laarner- Let 
us take it as a useful (though not always a true) 
principle that we cannot teach anything 
important to someone we do not icnow. 
Obviousl^; this is notf always true. We have all 
been taught by people who did not know us* o-g, 
by authors of books written before our time, and 
by lecturers to large groups in which we were 
just one of t_he crowd. You will note however, 
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that I have usnd the cjualifier "iniportant". We 
could of cQUrHo duvelop volumes of argument 
over that choice of qualifier. But, such 
arHumentH might give us all a proper case of 
"analysis paralysis" which, in turn might inhibit 
f)ur capaf:ltios for action. And teachers must be 
frou to act! I am using this term "important'* 
here to refer to our constructions of those 
aspects of reality which are relatively central to ^ 
our lives and our work. Such Gonstructions as 
how we explHin others' behaviour to ourselves, 
our constructions of cause^and-effect i^elation- 
ships in events which matter to us, ^or our 
cnnceptions of those things about which i^e have 
relatively intense feelings, concerns, anxieties 
and hopes. 

This second prfncipln takes on significance 
in tnarhinij =^ at every age level =■ because a 
tnajnr lunction of a teacher is to help the Icorner = 
to iinprove. rofino. devolop or change his/her 
rifidorHkindinn* of th.e task, concept, idea or skill 
to \m lea mod. And in order to fulfill this function 
llm tciacher has to uncover what the learner's 
understanding of the task or concept to be 
jnarntKl actunlly is. Most of us who are teachers 
fr^^^ ovfjr how much "materiar* we have to 
"cover". Certainly fidoquate coverage of many 
content aroMs presents us with persistent 
problems. But it seems to me that the uncovering 
of the hiarnor's understandings of the relevant 
rfuditics can help us to make more .informed 
decisirins about what "matorial" i^ nujst useful 
to "cfjver^' [sec Duckworth. 1972). 

Along similar lines. 1 think it is useful to 
assume that every learner does in fact have an 
undr;rHtanding of the situation, task or concept 
l() \h) hHirnnd. Rut the understanding niay be 
insufficieid. incorrect, or inappropriate In some 



* I r'im usins tlu? tf?rrri undcrstandiiig ns HynonymnuK with 
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way. Of .ill tfio ways in which uiuinrHtandings 
may vory I want to concontrata on uno vnriablt3 
in porHiuilar: namely tho extnnt to wltinh iho 
iGflrncr's understanding uf the Hituntion, task or 
concopt is difforoniicited t)r complux, Taku for 
' exampla. . my undf3rstanding of thn game of 
tennis. It is a relativoly undifforentiatod om. I 
know thnt at least two paoplo play with rackutn 
and balls on a coui i with Unm, and that thoy hit 
the ball across the nfit to f:?ach othoiv Mnwovnr, 
my son's understanding of tonnis is highly and 
f finely differentiated, His understanding, 

includes conceptions, about g^unos and sets, 
- singles and doubles, rallies and voUioB, k?vas 
and deuces, types of '•shots'', ns well as some 
intricate minutiae of appropriate dress. Another 
example of vHriations in differontiatinn ur 
complexity can be satrn whan we consider that a 
fivo=year=old has an understanding of whuro hIiu 
(ur ho) conies froni, i,e. reproduction. If at 
twenty she has studie?d genetics or nbstetrins 
her undorstanding will be even further finely 
differentiated. That understanding will include 
facts, concepts and thoorv at a range of Invels of 
abstraction imd concretenetss. witli subsumed 
interdependent facts, concepts, and theory, tis 
well as a variety of ininges, niemories. 
associated feelings and ideas, One can say. 
then* that as a five-year-old she had Bn 
understanding of the phennnienon, but it was 
not as differentiated as it could ultimately 
become, . 

I am presupppsing that in the general case, a 
teacher is one 'who has a relatively finely 
differentiated or coniplex understHndJng of what 
is to be learned, and accepts the responBibility 
for helping the Idarner increase the extent to 
whinh his/her underBtanding matches the 
teacher's. If our understanding of relevant 
events/phenomena are not more differentiated, 
more usaful, more appropriate or more accurate^ 
than those of our learners, then we lank the 
legitiT^te authority to be their teachers. 

We might then amend our second principle 
as the principle of knowing the learner's 
understandings of what is to be learned, I am 
proposing that this is a generic problem for all 
teachers of all learners. If I want tn teach a 
student, for example* techniques of conversing 
with Dhildren." one essential approach of several 
I might employ would be to unoover that 
student's construction or understanding of the 
'*teacher-child conversation situation'*. It seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that the probability of 
successful teaching (of iiriportant le'arnings) 
increases with increased knowledge of the 



individual ^ luurnor,'^ in parlicuhir. of the 
individiuil loarner'H construction of the relovant 
roality, A related hypothuHiH is that the greaffir 
informality in tho lonrning situation, the 
i;r(jatnr access the teacher has to relevant 
knowledge of the lenrnor* and that the nr^uiter 
tlu^ knowledge of the learners' undorstauiiings 
tliL? greatnr the pfobability that tho teacher will 
re^spond appropriately. InforniBlity in 
classrofims has been a popular conference topic 
during the last few years. However, its 
pupularity seoms "to be related more to 
phihmophicah positions than to the principle of 
knowing the learnor. I should add here the 
liyj)(jtlie*sis that tliare probably is an optimal 
amount of informality for each chiHSroom unit 
fol afiults or rhildrnn) and pnrhnps for each 
individual. , . 

Another implication of our second principle 
is that it seems useful to teanh our students 
(children or adults] tactics and strategies by 
which to inform us where they are, how they are . 
constructing the problem to be solved, what 
confuses ^^'^^"^ how they understand, 

whatever is to be learned. For example we can 
teach children to say to us. 'Tm lost'', "Hold it". 
'*Go over that again", "I don't understand", 
"I'm confused" etc. On one occasion I 
recommended to a first-grade teacher that she 
teach her pupils to signal her in this way. She 
responded positively, fexpressed agreement with 
the soundness of the procedure and then, after a 
pause, said quite spontaneously, '^But they'll 
interrupt the lesson," Then she chuckled as she 
realized the meaning of her protestation. This 
teacher's comment informed me that covering or 
completing "the lesson" had a high priority in 
her understanding of teaching. Perhaps we 
could say of this incident that two different 
understandings of teaching came into contact, 
hers and mine. 

Aiuitlier implination derived from our second 
principlo is that wo must be careful about 
tfL.M_c:hing our learners to agree with us 
fixcnssivoly, or to give us what we appear to 
want, Wo do this sometimes when we confuse 
conversations and questions with what are 
really ^ interrogations. Take for example a 
preschool advisor who said to the teacher, 
^'VVhy are those books on a table in the middle of ' 
ihu room instead of in that corner?" I would call 
ihis an iiiturrogation because it was a question 
in which the "right answer" or the appropriate 
action was given away, I saw another example 
in which a preschool expert asked a group of 
college students **what are the three "d's" of 
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udufiriUnn?" 7'lu) rUH|j{jnfliMitH = %vfiru tiiiickly 
infc)i;iiu!tl thai lluj purpoHu ol' thfi tiii^^^tit^i^ wan to 
uiicuvnr what was in th(}. iiutistinrifjr'M niiiul. 
Huruly tlini'd ia a pliuio Inr iilt^^^^)^a^i^^Ih 
PnrhapH \\a want U) kiuiw whotht - a yt)uiiM child 
knnwH his ailclrnHH and phonn nunibur^ In such a 
fuisc) wu iian put it to tho (:tiihl huiiuHtly that wu 
vvant to find out whnthnr ha known it, and thnii 
intnrragnte, Whiln iutarrcinatiiHi in unaful Inr 
soma typuK of asHOHhiniuai and nxamina(i(aiH, it 
may untkMniino Konia iuiportnnt asparls uf 
ttuudiiiit^ i'Or Lixumpla, lot us hiok at tho pOHBibli^ 
nonsufliiinicos of tho proHt:liuC}l \ advisor'n 
intnrrot^atiorL FirHt of ajk tho ohannnK^arn that 
hur cjuastinn or intorrouation .ruduond tho 
likulihotjd of Hubsot|unat opnn oonimunif:ation. U 
in unlikoly thyt in a subsoquorit fuir-ountor tlin 
advlHUO would Hharu with thi; advlHOj' lif?r 
confuHions and dovdits about oryanizinj-i. tht; 
ruonu Iaclo(Ki, su(di a (juoslioa dupondiriLi 
porhapH on tho t'ino of - voino and facial 
oxproHsion — is likrlv lo Bot ui niotiou an 
advfjrHarv rnlationshi|} botwooa adviHfJr^ and 
ndvisoo Hint:o tlvt? intorroi^a tiun inipliori tho 
pasaing of judgunient or a "putting down" 
father of the advisee, I do not intend to take 
issue with the adequQcy of the advisor's adviCQ. 
My major point here is that the advisor's task is 
to help the advisee to understand or construct 
the Bituation more closely to her own under- 
standing or construction. The protiability that 
the advisor could help the advisee impruve or 
refine th© advisee's understanding of room 
arrangernentH, for instance, would incroaGe if 
the advisQr first uncovered how the advisee 
understood, the situation. Then, with the 
knowledge thus obtained, the advisor could 
share with the advisee some insights, concepts 
or facts which best *'match'' in J, McV, Hunt's 
sense of the term (Hunt, 1961 Chapter 7) — the 
advisor*s owm understanding. In other words, 
interrogations Inform learners that we know the 
right or best answers, solutions and ideas, 
Hopefully so! But it is through conversations m 
which we probe others' thoughts and ideas, in 
which we solicit their views* opinions and 
wnsHes that we become informed of another's 
understandings of the relevani phenomena. The 
latter is the crucial step in teaching. 

3. 7'he Prinnfple n/ Tfmirtg in Tooching, Tho 
implications and hypotheses drawn from our 
second principlo lead to a' third ono v;hich soems 
to fit into tho broad gorioral category of fiming. 
Only two aspects of timing nan be takc^n ^> here^ 
One aspect is the rate at which wo r* aid to 
learners in teanhing-loarning on iters, 
(Perhaps This aspect should be called [if ng,] I 
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hnvn in niiiid thosn irf'/jUffnt (MicnantorM in 
wliiidu fui' oxaniplo. a h'aiMinr rnvnalH iwi 
[\\(H)vvvr\ inapj)['n|)riaio or nvtir=siniplifinri 
niidprstaniiin^ or CiniHtruitiijn of a invon 
( uncnpt fir Hiluaticin. Thi? toachor i^ofMii^niziiH thci 
iof .nrrtichniss of (hn .concept and niny offor a* 
cori'itctiiJii. Tho ciuuHtion of cojicorn hnro is 
svluitlHir Ihnri! is a '*!'ii^ht nv "bottfU^" niomont 
in tinu! lonffiii- thin currdi lion ? U'hon iaaching 
shidnni UNn:lHji>; wn nfinn hava sticK tnuinj* 
dnciHinns to niakc: wo want to halanro th(] rate 
at wliich wo off('i' sui^i^t jHtions (which imply 
ihini>H conld bo tiuifiL^ buiaui wilh ihj) raU; at 
wlufMi wi^ {)ff(3r cnc(uirni^cniunt aiiT support 
fwlii^h iniplic^s that thincs ^n-n ut^iuu, wnll = 
piirhaph l)c\^ond our inucicst iiopoH and 
(^xfHicfatMiUHh it in no} tinin, in and of itsolf, 
whu h is at i^-suih I'lw i^^ww that iuarning, 
( hani^c .iiid thif di;VJjlopnu;nt of undja^HinnchngH 
unfolil and lirrur in tiiud. faa^ainlv all cjf uh 
inak(^ ffrrnrH in taachinj^ bv rt j-jij^at^dini^ too fast 
ur too slowlv. liowt!vor, it sucmiH a roa8f)n.able 
hv:)£ii!iosiH that ^rfiatnr latoncv. whifii allows 
morn uf thu laahujr's lujhavior to unfold, 
inia'oasos ilu; (juantiiv (jf infcu^niation upon 
whii:h tlui ttnuihor can forrTudato an appropriate 
rf^sfiiuiHO. ForhapH thlH hypothoHis is moroly an 
tilal)orfition of tho uldTaHhionud virtun known as 
"pationco." Accordini^ to niy present 
undorHtanding of toacliini?, tho virtue of 
pationco roHidoH in tho relationship bolwoen 
latoruiy (j nd^-^knowlodgo of tho learner. 
Hvpothotically thoro are likely to bo optimal 
laUuicios ffHMjvorv tiuicliingToarning encounter, ^ 

A Huc:ond aspect of our third principle is that 
no-t)no on tors a sonial ppaition as a veteran, and 
tliat it is useful to think, of teachers as having 
dovolopmontal ntagos with associated concerns 
and dovoloprnEintal tasks [see Fuller & Bown, 
1974; Kat^, 1972). In addition to concerns and 
tasks, it snnnis reasonable to hypothesize that 
undorHJandin^H ^ of teaching develops as 
uxporiencB accrues. I would predict and hbpe, 
that toacher^' understandings of what teaching 
is "all about" would be less finely and fully 
d.ifforon tinted earlier in their careers than )hey 
bocomo later on. The differentiation could be 
oxpocted to innreaso in such things as the 
nuinbor of levels of analysis and conceptions of 
the teaching situation (i,e, greater '-depth of 
understanding"), tho range of oxplanatlons pf 
fihildrons" buhavior, conceptions of institutional 
pror;nHsnH and functioning and stj forth, 
ProHumably the toachor of tGachors has a finely 
diff(?ru[itiatod understanding of "what it is all 
about". Secondly, by proposing tho principle of 
timing I intend to encourage tho teacher 
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educator to take a dovolo'pinGiitcil view of 
her/his learnors (as the learners should of 
children). The point vj to fnaus on the kind of 
insight^sharing and information-giving which 
contributes to the steBdy but long pvonnm of 
refining undorstandings. Thus, in our 
discuasions of teacher education as well as 
early childhood education I suggest that wo 
understand our responsibility more nften to bo 
one of helping the loarner tn deveJop rathor than 
just to change. Change is easy and can ho 
achieved quickly. Perhaps an extreme example 
helps to illuminate the difference: just hold a gun 
to a Teacher and you can nuiko his behavior 
change ! But lenvn after thirty minutes and what 
endures? The focus on development implioH 
attention to queHtions of tiniinj^ ov^r the longer 
cuurBC uf inCKlifying, roiuiifig und differcntijiting 
undarstandingH of phi .iomona which arc 
important. f:nntrah saliont or personally 
significant to the iearnor. 

4. The ' Principle of Socio-intBUectual 
Ajnbience. Let us assume that everv educational 
program has a characteristic ambience or 
atmosphere which is perceived by most of the 
teachers and learners participating in- it (see 
Katz, 1974). Ambience like social chmate can be 
defined as "the fooling tone which expresses 
something about the feelings generated by the 
total sol of relations between staff and recruits" 
(Wheeler. 1966). I want to suggest here that the 
socio-intellectual ambience of our teachei 
education settings should be congruent with the 
ambience we want our students to create in 
early childhood education programs. One of the 
most important challenges I see facing early 
childhood educators today is to strengthen the 
rntellectual vitality of the socio-intellectual 
ambience of both teacher education and early 
childhood education settings. In teacher 
education settings this may be achieved when 
staff members exhibit their concern, curiosity 
and involvement in the disciplines relevant to 
education. Intellectual vitality may be supported 
and strengthened when staff members engage 
their students in activities by which they try to 
advance the conceptual and knowledge base of 
the field of early childhood education. From my 
bbservations of early childhood programs in 
several conntries I have the impression. that we 
are not providing activities and experiences of 
the kind children can get their intellectual 
"teeth" into. Children seem, to be dabbling in a 
wide variety of activities which seem pleasant 
enough. In other programs children are engaged* 
In many routine academic tasks which also lack 
intellectual vitahty. I see a major goal of early 



childhood education to help chiidren make sense 
of thnir oxperiohcos and environments. In other 
vvc)rds, we are responsiblo for helping young^ 
child nio to develop, rofine, improve or deepen 
their understandings of the sahent features of 
their day=to-day lives. The intellectual vitality of 
our program.s can be strengthened when we 
encouragt) and help children to reconstruct 
these saliont features, 

This can be achieved by building and making 
Bome ffiatures. b^ drarnatizing others^ .and by 
observing, recounting* recalling, recording or 
discusKing their perceptions and understandings 
of their nxperiences. I have a hunch that for this 
goal to be more fully realized, children in early 
childhood education programs will have to have 
stronger attanhnients to the teaching edults and 
that in general the relationships between adults 
and children must be characterized by greater 
intensity than they typically are now. Strength, 
of altaclmient has to do with adults' usefulness 
as nuidols as well" as sources of demands, 
support and encouragomGnt. Intensity has to do ' 
with the role of concentration in teaching and 
learning. In my own teaching expRrience I find 
that the process of uncovering students' 
understandings of relevant phenomena requires 
my full concentration on the urdblding events in ' 
the teaching situations. 

Since we cannot "cover" everything we 
want our learners to know, we must try to teach 
in Hiich a way as to increase the likelihood that 
our learners will go on learning. In other words 
our teaching should be such as to strengthen the 
disposition to be a learnBr, Those of us vvho ^ 
teach teachers are responsible for helping our 
students to become lifedong students of their . 
own teaching. Some students learn what we 
have to teach them by the explanations we give; 
some learn from the examples and illustrations 
we share; some learn from the modal we 
provide, and some learn from all three of these 
aspects of our teaching. If indeed v^e observe 
the first principle and teach in ways which are 
congruent with the ways we hope our students ^ 
will approach young children, we may measure 
up to some of our most urgent challenges. 
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THE HOME START PROGRAM IN THE U,S,A, 



Dr.Ruth AnnO'Keofe. 
Nationnl Director, Home Start, and Visiting 
Senior Lecturer, Early Childhnod Program, 

MacquariQ University, 



I dooply ap»^rnciatB tho honour of being 
invited to addrnsh your FirHt Annual Confernnco 
of the Australian AsHociatiun of Early Childhood 
Educators. 

The topio I waH nsked to talk with you about 
is Homo Start a program dear to my heart 
because of my closu involvement with it from_ 
its vorv beginnings in the U S, nearly four years 
ago. 

But hnfurn 1 bnpin to Hnsnrlbo Hnmn Start to 
you, I want to set it in context, in porBpectivo. 
Home Start is an integral part of Hoafl Start; 
and, as most of you are well aware, Head Start 
in tho prtHHchool child development program for 
children from low-income homes, begun almost 
exacitly 10 years ago/But Head Start was by no 
mnans just an oarty adunatiun program. H was 
outstanding because it embodied what we name 
to call "a romprehnnsfvn" approach to the early 
childhood years = not just education, but 
' health, social sorvices for child and family, and 
parent involvement. Some of the early 
evaluations of Head Start unfortunately focused 
mainly f)n the education noniponont = 
children's cognitive devolopment and sustained 
school atihifivement In the early school years 
and thev fnuruh for a variety of reasons, Uni 
hurfi. that whilt) Head Start children made 
measured and measurable gains during the 
program and shortly following it, Ihese 
(Hhicational gains wore usually lost by the time 
the t:hild had compltjtnd' third grade. F3ut the 
irnpacfs of the lu^alth, sficial Hervifies and parrnit 
compontints wer(i not Wf!lhassessed, or 
wjill-n;portft(l, and only rcHiently are wci 
bogiiiiiiitg to HiJi! \\u) impact, and appreciatn the 
values, in tliosf? areas. Forturiately, f)ur 
OongniHS has rec:ogniHiHl tlu^ m(!ritH of HHafl 
Start rrorn its very beginningH, for Head Star! is 
one of till! few programs of its kind which has 
hatl increaHefl rfithor than de(:r(}ased fujiding, 

Whnii 1 loft the HnitfKl HtaiOH. two nHinthH 



ago, for example, Head Start had just been 
re-funded JFor another three years. 

VV(] do not have time today to .explore even 
the major threads in the U.S. that have 
f:nntril)uted to Head Start, or affected it, or been 
al fncted by it; nor can we .discuss Head Start's 
cH'iduations. But in order to begin to underBtand 
Home Start, we must mention a very important 
. aspect of thinking in America regarding child 
development pragrams. Because of the diverse 
needs, interests, concerns, and even 
fjreh]rent:es of American parents and 
fMimmunities, there is an unwillingness to have 
just uiw kirul of child development program, You 
hav(; the same considerations' here — in my 
l)ri(jr stay so far, for example, I have already 
Htum active playgroups, family day care 
prfj^^rams, half- and full-day presulTooi 
programs, and home visiting programs in 
nhnrt, program designs suited to your individual 
familioH antl communities. 

In the U.S., there is a strong resistance to 
Hoeking tlw answer, tho best' program — but 
rather, there are fjontlnuarsearches for feasible 
HoIutionH — feasible programs to fill particular 
inHiflsi 

So it was that Hoveral years ago, tho" 
pcjlif:y^makers in Head Start took a long, hard 
look at Head Start policies and found that 
sfjmetimns tluise policif)s matle it difficull for 
prfjgrains to reHpond to local needs, For 
rixample. ouf? pcjlicy statcHl that all Hiuid Start 
programs rmiHt provide at least H? -lonrs a week 
of cloHHroom experinncu for all children 
!)nrol!od. Yet, there were many parents and 
com miuii ties who wanted to luivo young childrnn 
say jigo 3 — tt) come only a couple of hniirH 
twice a wtjok, or to have staff go out into homoH 
to work with fihildrfm and their pnrentH in the) 
lioino Sfdting. These and othijr (lonHiflfirationH 
nncouraHnd Hftad Start to develop its Options 
Policy a policy whicli stimulates the 
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development of a di'versity of ways to meet early 
childhood development needs, 

Home Start was one of several such Prosram_ 
Options = and it was highly visible because it 
was quite a different way of carrying nut a 
program; it takes the Program into the Home, 
ajid helps parents do with their children in their 
own home, many of the same things Head Start 
teachers do with children in Head Start centers. 
Other options for the most part concerned 
length of time in program, or age of child, rather 
than nature of program, 

Tlu! vnriaus Options, however* did not dilute 
the major, basic tenets of Head Start, so that all 
programB were still required to have an 
education component, a social service 
compunent, a parent (or parent involvement) 
component, and a health component, which was 
to include physical and mental health, dental 
he(dth, and nutrition* 

Thus Home Start, as one of the Head Start 
program options, grew out of an increasing 
awareness of the importance of the role of 
parents in the education arui development of 
their own children and — just as powerful — an 
inrreasinn desire by many parents to have 
guidanfU! and support in strengthening their 
paruntal role. 

Hcmui Start began as a demonstration 
program so that we nould evaluatn its foasibilitv 
— after all, program options should have merit 
to them, lest children lose out by their 
prirticipation, (Another way^o£ saying this, 
perhaps, is that it is not so important to 
determine the best program — we need to know 
"best" for whom and under what conditions — 
but rather to develop a^ vnriety of sound 
programs from which choices can bo sensibly 
and safoly made). 

Hinrt? werti U> Htinu! Start programs in a 
wi(i(? vnrinty of cultural and geographical 
snttinHH - urban, rural, black* white*, Indian, 
Spanish. Oriental, Alaskan — and ohvM had 
aliout HO Jamihes enroll(?d. All prugnuns were? 
part of an fixtnnHivn uvalniHion prognun, 
bef:nuse fuu! of tlin nuijfjr purjjostjs cjf the 
fitmHJiiHlratifjn was to fibtain information on the 
bfHHjfitM, j)r(}c:(!SHtm antl (:oh1h of «ajr:li a prfjgram- 

Yon inay bo interoHtnd \i) know that now* 
well (jvnr 200 of tlif? 1,200 IIoihI Ktort progrnms 
havtj afloptcid or adapted H()me of the Ilumn 
Slnrl f:on<:f}pts, and thorn in indication that vyiMi ' 
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more will do so in the near future. Often, these 
Head Start programs are not eJi/ninating their 
nentrfl=baHud activities, but rather reducing 
them, while adding increasod contat^t and work" 
with parents, 

I should mention just brioflv, that the Home 
Start evaluation findings gathered over the past 
three years have been favourable, and provide 
* 'convincing evidence tliat a parent-focused, 
homo=based child development program can be 
a viable alternative delivery system, producing 
outcomes at least comparable to those produced 
by a Head St a r t en n t re- has ed p rog ram." 



THFHOMKSTAH- h:V AIAJ A^riON: 
HIGHLIGHTS OF I INDINCS* 

A. Introduction 

^ The Office of Child Develnpment (OCD) 
bnars rimpoiisibility fcjr jnany programs 
designofi to benefit youn^ children. Princapal 
among those prograniH is I load Start, 
transfer reel to OGl) in. 1969 Ironi the Office of 
Enonomic Opportunity. 

In 1972, OCD funded Wtmm Start as a Head 
Start demon Rt ration proj^ranL Altlu)Ugli Head 
Start has always emphasised thci importance of 
the role of parents in tluj dovulopment c)f their 
f3wn childr(ni. this nmphasis was high-lighted in 
the Home Start program. Based to a large extent 
upon the prior reseda rch and experience of a 
number of earlier parent-focused child 
development programs, Home Start was 
spofafically designed to erdiance tin) c|Uality of 
children's lives by building upoii existing. family 
strengtlis and by emphasizing the role of parents 
as the first and most important influence in the 
growth and devc]lopment of their own children. 
Like Head Start, Home Start primarily serves 
3=3 year old ■■ children from incomcj-eligible 
families and lias the; same hiisic program 
c<)mptjncnits: ^ulucatifjn, HCKiial Hnrvicc*s, parent 
involvenunit, and health servicnH, which include 
nuuiical, dcmtnl, aiental hf*alth, and nutrition. 

Concurrcnitlv with \\w iiiitiation of the Home 
Stiirt denionstralion, OCIJ coiitnictcMl with tho 



* KxfKirptfHi nfnl nliHtrnrtnd frurli; nfilfifin* l),, Clcinlcin, 
(ifKi Hut)|}p. H,, NiitfiMUil llnnin Htjirt lUiiliiiitlon: Intnrlm 
Hn|M>rt V. iUiHiUtivn HuniiiHiry, lli^lj/Hi niM? Jiiluontiininl 
Ki!Hi!iir<;li l*fMi!Hliiti<ni uiiH Ah! AMMiiciutfiM. Imu, 
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High/Scope Educational RBsearch Foundation, 
and Abt Associates to conduct a major^'Home 
Start evaluation project running parallel with 
the demonstration program. 

The research design, carefully developed by 
OCD, has focused on the effects of Home Start 
on children and mothers. Through over* 
recruitment it was possible to randomly select 
families for Home Start and for a control group 
not in Home Start at each of six *'summative'* 
research sites. Random selection is vital to the 
clear interpretation of outcome differences, but 
it is seldom used in large evaluations of this kind 
because it is so difficult to carry out. 

In addition to outcome data (effects), the 
design required collection of data on the home 
visits (process), the local project staff and 
families (inputs), and project budgets (cost). 

. B. Home Start Program Overview 

Home Start is a program for disadvantaged 
preschool children and. their families which is 
funded by the Office of Child Development, 
Office of Human Development, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education* and Welfare. The program 
began in March of 1972 and was funded for a 
3K2-year demonstration period. Home Start is a 
home-based program providing Head Start-type 
comprehensive services (education, social 
services, parent involvement, and health 
which includes medical, dental, and mental 
health, nutrition, and safety) to low-income 
families with 3-5 year old children. A 
home-based program provides services in the 
family home rather than in a center setting. 

A unique feature of Home Start is that it 
builds upon existing family strengths and assists 
parents in thoir role as the first and most 
important educators of their own children. 

The Homo RtArt program has four major 
objentivOH, ns stated in the national Home Start 
nuidol/noH (December 1971)r 

• to involve parents directly in the 
educational devolopmont of their children; 

• to help strungthun in paronts their capacity 
for fncilitnting the gonQral dQVolopmQnt of 
their own childron; 

• to domohstrnto methods of delivering 
comprohonsivo Head Start-typo sorvicos to 
childron and paronts (or subBtituto 
paronts) for whom n contor-bnBod program 
is not foaBlblo; 



• to determine the relative costs and benefits 
of center- and home-based comprehensive 
early childhooci development programs, 
especially in areas where both types of 
programs are feasible. 

Presently 16 Home Start programs, fundad 
by the Office of Child Development, are in 
operation. Each program receives approximately 
$100,000 with which to serve 80 families for a 
12-month period. Participating families come 
from, a wide variety of locales and many 
different ethnic and cultural backgrounds — 
including white, black, urban, rural, 
Appalachian, Eskimo, Native American, 
migrants, Spanish-speaking, and Oriental. 

. Home Start program staff consist primarily 
of "home visitors'* who visit the homes of 
enrolled families once or twice a week. In 
addition to working with the mother on matters 
of child development, the home visitors discuss 
nutrition, health, and social and psychological 
needs of family members. When needed, home 
..visitors or other program staff refer familieB to 
community agencies for specialized services. 

Famihes enrolled in Home Start also 
participate in groop activities or meetings on 
specific topics, mnh as parent effectiveness or 
' health. Each pruK^ has a policy-making 
council, which includes Home Start parents as 
members, to set policy for the local Home Start 
project. 

Further information on the Home Start 
program can be found in: 

The Home Start DemonBtraiion Programi 
An overview, (February, 1973), Office of 
Child Development, This booklet acquaints 
the reader with the overall Home Start 
program as well as introducing the 16 
individual projects. f 

A Guide for Planning ond Oporating 
Home-BQBod Child Doveloprnont Programs, 
(Juno, 1974), Office of Child Dovolopmont, 
Based on the 16 Homo Start projectB, thiR 
guide details what is invoIvcKi in planning 
and operating a home-haHod child 
developmont proRrnm. 



C. Homo Hi art Hvaluuticm Ovfirvinw 

The Nfitinnal Ilonin Hliirt Iwalinition 
incorporatoH thrnc) tliHtincI nompnnontH: tho 
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formative evaluation, the summative evaluation* 
and the information system, The three are 
complementary ways of viewing the effects of 
Home Start. While all sites participate in the 
formative ovoluation and information system, 
only six, selected as being representative of the 
rest of the proyrams. are involved^ in the 
summativo evaluatiou, 

1. Formative EvaJuation 

The formative evaluation provides basic 
descj^iptive information about key aspects of 
individual Home Start projects. This information 
is used to give feedback about project 
, ..implcmontation and to establish a context for 
the statistical and analytical firidings. Elements 
of the formative evaluation include p?ojeet-by- 
project case studies, observation of home visits, 
analysis of staff time-use patterns* and 
development of cost moduls: Trained 
interviewers gathered formative data by visiting 
each of the 16 projects to interviev^ staff and to 
revieu^ project records. They viHited the six 
summative sites each fall and spring, and visited 
thc! fomnining 10 sites each spring, 

2, Summativei EvahiuLinn 

rhe summntivu evaluation provides in- 
formation about Home Start's overall 
effuntiveness by maaBuring changes in parents 
and children. Three foaturOH characterize this 
kind nf evaluation In the Homo Start program. 
First, there are "boforo^andniftor" measure- 
muntH uf |)arurit and child purfuriiuirice along 
crituria provided in tliu Homo Start Guidelines. 
Measures used for the evaluation include: 

• Presrhool I nvontory 

• Denver Dnvolopmnnt Screening Test 
(DDST) 

• Schaefer Beluivinr Inventory 

• IIigh/Sr:f)pn fiome Envirnnmnnt Scale 

• 8-Hlo(:k Sort Task (which inclndoH a "Child 
Talk Sfiure'*) 

• Parent Jnti^rvicnv 

• ('hiltl I'uutl Intaku QiHmtioiniaire 

• ilfnjdil aiul Wfii^ht Mcjasurns 

• fHipil ObHorvatinn Clhfxiklist 

N • M()th(5r Ihjliuvicjr ( )ljHiu*vatifin S{:aln 

ScHiond, lluM'fi is a randnmly aHsigned, 
d(»lav<Kl'(nitry "cijutrol" grnup wliu did iinl iniUir 
thcj Homn Star! prrj^ratn until aftnr thfjy 
participatnfl in nnn fMunplctn c:yclt! nf fall and 
HpriuM lusting. Outconuui for tlinsn iaiiitrol 
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families, who had nut yet experienced Home 
Start, were compared to outcomes for Home 
Start families who had received full benefits, 
Cicintrol families are receiving a full year of 
Ilcime Start hfuififlts nnv: thn! thinr "fumtror' 
year is finished, 

Third, some comparison data were pathered 
from children (and their families) enrolled^ in 
center-based Head Start programs at four sites. 
Thus, comparisons could be made involving 
samples of Home Start, controL and Head Start 
(center=based) children, and an examination 
could be made of the dual hypotheses that fl) 
Home Start can stimulate gains in children 
comparable to gains made by children in 
center-based Head Start programs and (2) 
children participating in either Home Start or 
Head Start achinvn at a higher level than 
control children who have not been enrolled in a 
preschool intervention program, 

Bofore-and-after rneasurfiments have been 
collected from the six summative sites each 
October and May. Local programs were given a 
full year to bcicome operative, during which time 
the summative evaluation was limited to a pilot 
tryout of procedures. Data from the secnnd year 
are presented in interim Heport V, which ^is 
referenced in the footnote on page 1, The data - 
were gathered by locally hired community 
interviewers who recoived special training 
twice each year, 

3, Jn/or/nution Syste/n 

An information system, designed to gather 
basir statistics about each of the ^6 programs, 
forms the third component of 'the national 
evaluation. Information is gathered quarterly on 
family and staff characteristics, services 
provided to familieSi and program financial 
oxpenditures. These statistics are needed to 
help local and national staff makf? bettef 
administrative decisions, to assist in the 
interpretation of summativu evaluation out- 
ctimes, anti to Sffrvn as input to the 
(umt-offntitivnnrmH analysis cjf \hi] Hcinus Start 
prcjgranii 1'hc} neficissary inlormatirjn is gathered 
by h)cal progrrun Htaff mc!mb«?rH as part of their 
rimtino rc^cortUketiping activities; then the 
jiiffM^rnatifJU is Huminari^ed into (juarterly 
reports wliich aiwi Hcnt to naticaial staff. 

4, PvtjvioiiH Kv(il\i(itlon /ff?|H)r(s 

rui'thnr iidiirtnatiiin ow \\u) natiunal lionie 
Start ovahiation c:an he found In rcspcjrtH 
jUMiparrKl W.w the OffifMi of f niild 1 )evfi|opnient by 
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the High/SGOpe Educational Research Founda- 
tion and Abt Associates, Inc, The following 
Home Start evaluation reports are available 
through the ERIC systemi 

• Interim Report I (August, 1972) 

1. Formative and Summative Evalua- 
tion (ED M9 439) 
l.A. Case Studies (ED 069 440) 
13. Case Studies (ED 069 441) 

• Interim Report II (July, 1973) 

Program Analysis (ED 091 074) 
Summative Evaluation Results 

(ED 085 ^.98) 
Case Studies IIA (ED 091 081) 
Case Studies IIB (ED 092 225) 

• InterimReport III (August, 1973) 

Evaluation Plan 19734974 (ED M2 227) 
Program Anaiyais (ED 092 226) 
Summative Evaluation Results 
(ED0S2 229) 

Case Study Summaries (ED 092 228) 



• Interim Report IV (May, 1974: not yet in the 
ERIC system) . 

Program Anaiyais 
Summative Evaluation Results 
Field Procedures Manual 

Each report is based on a 6-month interval of 
data collection. Early reports (I, 11 ill) focus on 
the initial planning and pilot stages of the 
evaluation. Later reports (IV, V) present pretest 
and 7=month posttest results of the formal 
evaluation stage. Upcoming reports VI and VII 
will follow up Home Start families at 12- and 
18-month posttest times. 

Highlights of Findings 

In general, Home Start evaluation findings to 
date provide convincing evidence that a 
pa rent- focused* home-based child development 
program can be a viable alternative delivery 
system producing outcomes at least comparable 
to those prndnnod by n Head Start contor-basod 
program. TLti first pre-post findings cover a 
seven-month program period and Indicate that 
in general Home Start children made gains 
comparable to those of Head Start chlldreni and 
both Home Start and Head Start children made 
many statistically significant gains over the 
randomly aoloctod control group. The only 
disappointing findings woro that pbout IQo/o of 



the Home Start children had not yet received 
their full series of age-appropriate immuniza' 
tipns, and the diats of the Home Start children 
continued to appear deficient in tjoridin 
- importani hutrients. 

Selected details of the findings How, 

1. Overal] Program Description 

As of October 1. 1974, there were 1,150 
families enrolled in the 16 projects. These 
families had 2,220 children in the 0-5 age range, 
1,443 of whom were "focar' children in the 3-5 
age range. 

Of the 179 total staff members, 114 were 
home visitors. 

Between October 1973 and May 1974 OCD 
expenditures for, each Home Start family 
QVBrQgBd $896, Projected to a 12-month period, 
these expenditures would be about $1,344 on the 
avofage for each family, roughly comparable to 
the cost of center-based programs* About 75% 
of Home Start program budgets genRrally go to 
personnel costs, including consultants, such as 
for medical services. Of the remaining 25%, 
typically, or on averafe. about 6% goes to 
travel, 5o/oto space, 9% to consumable eupplies, 
and 2% to equipment. 

2, PTOgram EffectiVBness: Home Start 
ComparBd with Control Group 

The effectiveness, or ''program outcome" 
measures are based on a 7-month period. That 
is, pretesting was done in the Fall of 1973 and 
posttesting was done 7 months later in the 
Spring of 1974, 

• With regard to the mother-child relation- 
ship, the two "mother self-report'* 
measures showed statistically significant 
- differences in favor of Home Start mothers. 
Thesqi^ measures were the High/Scope 
Home Environment Mother Involvement 
Scale, which measures how often mothers 
spend time with their children in games, 
conversation and other activities children 
like, and the High/Scope Home Environ- 
ment Household Tasks Scale, which 
'measures how often children "help" their 
mothers with some simple household tasks, 
(This measure Is intended to renoct how 
much the child is intograted into the 
mothor'B daily activitlos.) 

Iiomo Start mothors also roportod tonching 
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significantly more olementary or readiness 
reading and writing skills to their children 
than control mothors, In addition, there 
were significantly more stimulating 
matnrialfi (hnoks and phiy thingn) in Hnnif' 
Start homes than in control homes, 

• In "school reudineys" the HomG Start 
children gained significantly nioru than the 
control children on three of the four school 
readiness mGasures. including: 

--the Preschool Inventory, measure of 
childrerrs achievement in skill areas that 
are comnionly regarded as necessary for 
success in school 

■^-tho Denver Developmental Screening 
Test (DDST) Langungo Scale, a measure 

. of children's abiUty to understand spoken 
language and to respond verbally 

the 8-Block Child Ti'k Score, a naeasure 
of how many task-related comments 
childreti make whi'e mothers teach them 
to sort tour kinds of blocks into qt^oups 

- - Gains on the fourth measure, the 8-Block 
Sort Task, which tested children's a-Mlity 
to acquire abstract concepts taught by 
by the mother, favored the Home Start 
childreh but were not statistically 
significant, 

• In HOC]a/-(?innfinn(ih/fivn/opmenf ther^ were 
no statistieallv sii*nificant differences 
betwofin Hfjmn Start 'nv] rontrol nhildren. 
except on a Task Orientation Scale, which 
is part of the Schaofor Behavior Inventory. 
The Task Orientation Scale measures the 
child's ability to become involved in tasks 
for exttmded perir)ds of time. Results 
favored the lii)me Start children in this 
task. 

This lack of difh^rence bgtween Mortio Start 
anri control is, of course, not necessarily a 
negativo fintiing, espe(:ially considering the 
7Mn(inth period, In atldition, children's 
HO(;iaiM!nioti(mal growth is ynry difficult to 
mtiasurtj with availabh? tests, and luck uf 
tUff{UM)[H:j^!; niay be floe U\ imprecise 
t(u:h!U(iu(*H. 

• In /ihysififil f]f?v(»lf)j)m(?nf Ilcjme Start 
(]bildren gained statiHlif:ally nuMM; wcnght 
than ' otitrol f.bildren: whjh? this iiiflicalf'H 
frbangn, it does not indicate! inij)rnv(Hnciuf in 
eating [witteruH. cihildren in l)Olh Il(unn 
Start aufl (.ontrijl grfjups worn, oii nverage, 



below national norms fcir both weight and 
htnght, 

m For inedicnl cava, significant impr()vemunts 
worn observed from llonu? Start children in 
j.umiiariHon with control tihildien, More 
Home Start children had seen a physician,, 
more recently for preventive reasons, and 
89°/o had seen a dentist, compared to only 
l7"/o of control children. However about 
10*^/0 of Home Start children had not yet 
received all their essential immunizations. 

« In nutrition, there was no improvement in 
total nutrititni Hccires among Home Start 
children i:ompared to control children. No 
innreasci was found In^ the numbtjr of 
children taking vitamin supplenients. . 
Children's diets appeared deficient in 
calciunL vitamin A, riboflavin, and vitamin 
C, The report states. "This problem should 
be viewed as one of utmost urgency," 

3, Prog rem Effhciiviium^: ff ome Stort — Bend 
Stfirt 

VVith only a lew exnuptions, Honui Start 
chilclrcm kept ])acf! with Head Start children 
over this 7-month periotl. The major differehcqs 
between the \\%'u Mroups wert; in the areas of 
nutrition, inirnunizctionH. (hiy euro, and "f/iings 
mothers ferjch their c/uidren"v With regard to" 
the first three, J lead Start cihildren fared 
significantly batter on the nutrition food in-take 
mfUisure, had mor(nmmunizabf)ns, and received 
day cart^ services: and in the last, Home Start 
children fared signif H^antiy better than Head 
Start (that is, lUmu) Start mothers did more 
"toaching" to their own children than Head ' 
Start mothers), Tlius, tht* report slaies, "For the 
most part. then. Hfrnu! Start can \m viewed as 
deiivoring serviofm which are comparabh^ to 
{him} in the Head Start i^rogram," 

K, Nuxi Steps 

OCD is ncnv ccjuiphiting the Home Start 
den^oiistration proMram aiul collecting evalua- 
tion data to aHsesH btith onc^yc^ar and two-year 
prcjgrarn uffe{:ts, Truitativf* plnUH call U)v a 
f(jllow=up nvalnatinn of a Hample ol I bime Start 
childiMMi into tlunr early scbon! vcwirs, 

'['\\{) devulijpiUfuil and tli .siuuiuation uf 
guitiaruK? iuatnrlalH to assist others inlercssted in 
home-based [n'ograiuH will he intnnsifiiul, A 
signiricaiit jjart of OCD's rlisseininatiiui nffiuM 
will bi? a NatioiuiJ (lonhu'cjuee on llomedbiHeci 
(ihild DeVfilopmeiu ProgrnmH to bi? held in 
March, MlZfi. Tlu? purpose (if tbis ( loiden'udc} 
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will be to share experiences and knowledge 
gained by Home Start and related programi and 
thus to assist Head Start schools, and other 
child development programs in planning and 
irnplementing strategies which emphasize the 
role of parents. 

Finally, OCD will provide guidance, training, 
and technical support to home-basbd programs 
through several cross-regiorfal facilities whose 
purpose will be to assist in efforts related to 
home-based programs. 

The child development community has 
responded enthusiastically to the concepts 
embodied in Home Start, and OCD wiU make 
every possible effort to provide to those 
interested the guidance and assistance 
necessary 'for the planning and operation of 
quaHty home-based comprehensive child 
development programs. 

F. For Further Information 

Further information on the Home Start 
program or the evaluation can be obtained from 
Dr, Ann O'Keefe, who has been the national 
director of Home Start since its beginning, and 
from Dr. Ester Kresh, the Project Officer for the 
evaluation. Their address is: 

Office of Child Development 

Office of Human Development 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

P.O. Box 1182 

Washington, D.C. 20013 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Associate Frofessor Goodnow, 
Macquarie University 



Most — if not all — of this audience is 
concerned with educating or advising people 
whose actions have an impact on young 
children, i.e. people in the role of parent, in the 
role we label "teacher", or in the role of policy- 
maker. If you wonder about my putting 
"teacher" in inverted commas, it reflects my 
increasing feeling that the word is used in so 
many differonl ways that it is a sure route to 
problems in communication. At the least, I have 
come to feeL like Lewis Carroll, that a word with 
so many meanings should be paid double ! 

My own concern today is to describe a 
particular training program, namely, the one 
given this year at Macquarie University, The 
explicit goal of this program — first suggested 
by the Fry Committee, and funded by the Interim 
Committee of the Children's Commission — is to 
enhance the skills of people who already have 
some commitment to the area of early childhood 
and who appear likely to have a "ripple" effect 
in 1976, i.e. appear likely to influence others. 

Describing one particular program may 
seem to you a far cry from the overall issues in 
training for the early childhood area. This is 
really not so. It is true that this year's program 
is a **speciar* (in Matquarie terms, an "ad hoc" 
course j The issues we have facedi however, are 
Issues-that come up in any form of education for 
people working with young children — = the issue, 
for example, of who should do what'i And how 
do you know they have the skills to do it? 

In addition* describing Macquarie's 
program has the advantage of answering 
quostionB wo are often asked. This year's 
program, with its special funding, explicitly 
rucognizns the importannu nf working with 
young child run — an arcHi of tun rogardnd as low 
In priority and prestigo. This yenr's program is 
nlsn part of fi new empliusis on accountability in 
education. On bnth countH, it is only roasonablQ 
that wo should face the quostionH that more and 
moro of yon ore facing, namolyt What are you 
trying to do? And how arc? you trying to do it? 

One most gunnral {)l)ifu:tivn in the tmu 



already mentioned: a "ripple" effect in 1976. 
This ripple effect, as we see it, may take several 
forms, One is a direct training role. For 
example, in 1976 a number of the partibipants 
will be offering courses for people working 
towards a degree or diploma in early childhood 
education: face-to-face courses* complete 
courses,' bridging, conversion and end-on 
courses, all within the setting of a University or 
a College of Advanced Education> We are told, 
for instance, that 1976 may see 32 training' 
programs of this kind in Australia, in contrast to 
6 available a few years ago. Alternatively, the 
direct training role may take the form of courses 
offered to paraprofessionals (e.g. Child Care^ 
Associates), or to parents and parents-to^be. A,t 
the moment, the setting for these latter courses 
is riot as clear, and the impetus towards them 
seems less strong, than is the case for courses 
specifically leading to certification as a teacher. 
If Australia proceeds as other countries havej 
however, the demand for such additional forms 
of direct training will increase in the future, and 
the settings within which they are offered will 
diversify, I would expect to see, for example, 
courses for Child Care Associates or Child Care 
Certificates offered both within Technical 
Colleges and Colleges of Advanced Education. 

A direct training role in 1976, however, is not 
the only form a ripple effect may take, A second 
is in the form of a catalyst or facilitator role* 
There is a tremendous need within Australia for 
people in the area of early childhood to become 
aware of one another's existence and to develop 
effective ways in which various groups can 
cooperate: parent groups, community groups, 
school grnup.s, baby hnaltli contrn,s, teacher 
nducators, political groupH, etc. 

Two final forms of nffuc:t I havn cnnuj to call 
*'rnRournn" and "modolling" rciUiH. Whatovor 
our participantH do in I97B, wu hoi)n thoy will 
H(?rvo as UHofid sfJurciiH of inhirniation with 
regard to what's happening in the area of early 
(ihildhood. In addition, wn hope thoy will, by 
tlinir own actionH anti thnir own propOHalB, 
Hurvn "OH modulH of opon-minciiulnoHH and 
flnxibility, riinectiiig thi^ gon(!ral prinniHO on 
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which the. program was based. This premise, 
may be stated in a single phrase, namely: "there 
is seldoiri only one right way", or, more 
positively, "there is ahvays more than one way". 

1 would like at this point to counter any idea 
that each of those roles has a separate setting, 
e.g. the training rolu limited to (3ollegas, the 
facilitator or catalyst role Xo communities. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. We 
cannot conveniently divide ' the world into 
separate areas: school here, family there, 
community in another little box, and 
policy-makers in another. Theoretically, none of 
these settings exist in a vacuum, and our 
training should not encourage this illusion of 
isolation. Practically, no one in the area of aarly 
childhood can live out the kind of enclosed or 
sheltered existence that separateness implies; 
at least, not if thoy wish to remain effective. It is 
true iLat the majority of the people in the 
Macquarie program will be working within 
Colleges of Advanced Education. I hope that 
future will not bo held against them. It is also 
true that the majority of them have some form of 
tertiary training already: diplomas from a 
Kindergarten or Nursery Teachers* College, 
degrees in social work or other content areas, 
certificates in nursing: — I hope none of those 
qualifications will be held against them. 
Whatever their background and their future 
setting, however, they must all expect to play a 
^variety of roles, to be able to serve as educator, 
coordinator, advisor, facilitator, catalyst, 
researcher/For those of you who wish to explore 
that point further. I would strongly recommend 
Millie Almy*s new book — The Early Childhood 
Educator at Work. By "early childhood 
educator", Almy means a person whose role 
''extends beyond the classroom, to provide 
support to teachers and to parents (p. 261)." 
Among the early childhood 'eduGators,..._Bhe 
continues, "some are classroom teachers, but 
teachers with profound knowledge of children 
and deep respeat for parents, and skill in 
workinn with other adults. Others are known as 
directors, conHultants, or coordinators. Titles do 
not matter (pp. 260^261)," Wliat does matter is 
"the depth of their insight , . . the breadth of 
their knowledge (p. 2B1)." and their capacity ''to 
fuel for and with others as distinct from going 
through the motions of doing for others (p. 261)." 

What nrn wo doing to prepare the 
Maccjunrio participants for those various typos 
of rippln offnct, for thosu (livnrMO rolos? Let mo 
briefly outline Homo of tho stops, Homo refer to 
nroas you might nxpont to onnountor in a 



number of programs: areas such as child 
development, curriculum, the nature of the 
family, and tho community area. Others are less 
often encountered, These have an explicit link to 
the expected role of our program, and I shall 
describe them first. 

For all areas, I would like first to make 
explicit one recurring feature. We are trying not 
to repeat areas of strength that already exist, 
but to fit ourselves to what Ann O'Keefe so 
positively terms "areas of lesser strength". In 
part, our continuing assessment of *iesser 
strengths" is based on an increasing knowledge 
of the participants and their statements about 
what they want. It is also based on an 
assessment of what we see as areas of concern 
on the general Australian scene. So, if I seem to 
stress such points as ^ open-mindedness, co- 
operation, caution in the use of labels, 
pragmatism, and a willingness to look carefully 
at where we are going, I intend no slur on the 
Macquarie participants. They are not uniquely 
short of these virtues, any. more than all of us 
human beings are. 



Some Special Features 

The most immediate of these is the diversity 
of the participants, the staff, and the invited 
speakers. The participants vary in educational 
and geographical background; they vary also in 
age and experience; and they vary in their 
beliefB about what is needed in order to provide 
a good life for young children and their parents. 
It is this diversity ^ and the thoughtfuhiess 
behind many of the beliefs ^ that I find 
ospecieilly interesting and worthwhile. In effect, 
we have 52 resource people right on one spot. 
We have begun to make use of their expertise as 
lecturers_and content organizers, and I often 
feel we will do well if the only thing we achieve 
, is an effective sharing of what these 52 people 
already know and feel. In addition, we have a 
diversity of staff, You have already heard from 
Lilian Katz and Ann O'Kpefo. Also involved are 
Ailsa Burns, Maureen Fegan, Faye Pettit, Robin 
Porter, Di Grafton, Lewis Grabtron, and myself, 
It would' bo burdensome to attach specific 
names to particular content arenH but, briofly, 
wo cover child devttlopmont, tenchor education, 
community needs, parent programs, evaluation 
studioH, and an asHortment of nlher^ areas. 
Finally, we liavo a dlverHity of invited Hpuakers 
= "nxtfirnal staff"; thuHo rcnige through loaders 
of playgroiips, parontH of childrn i with Hpociul 



needs. psychiHtrists. political policy^makers, 
and organizerB of courHes in early childhood 
education. 

In addition to diversity of oxposurQ, we are 
offering units doaling with some specifir: skills. 
. To list somo: 

(1) Analyses of training pragrcims ^ and of 
major Issuub in any form of training. Towards 
this goal, we have begun a collection of various 
programs or syllabusos; ho that people can 
acquire a clear senHO of how things are done, 
and as v^elL a clear sense of both constraints 
and pogjibilitios. In a senne, that is advance 
notice that we may well ask you for rnaterial 
describing what you are doing. I myself feel that 

, materials nre not lork-and-koy items, bnt 
potential models. There is little to Be gained by 

*an exact imitation; but there is a lot to be gained 
by tJ^M)i^ing about what you can offer that 
represents, both a solid and a unique 
contribution. We hope* in return, to produce 
some *'take-away'* items desci'lbing various 
resources and we shall be happy to distribute 
these at the end of the year, together with a 
complete description of all we have covered. 

(2) Knowludge} n/ some Hjmcific approaches 
to training, e.fi. microtoaching, and competency^ 
based programs. The Macquarie participants 
have mixed feelings about micro-teaching at this 
point, and they have yet to grapple with 
competency-based programs. Roth approaches, 
hrnvevor are ways of surfacing some major 
questions: What arc the properties or 
dimensions of effective teHching. or effentivn 
care-giving? Is there some way of defining the 
skills required in terms other than 1, 2, or 3 
years of training? We all know th it some people 
need less training thc?n others, while for other 
people, oven 3 yonrs is insufficient. Is there 
some way in which we can define the needed 
skills and assess whether people already have 
some of these to start with? For ''mature^Qged" 
people, or pooplo with oxporience, this is an 
especially important queHtion. 

(3) Some Hpnaifia skills e,g, minicourses in 
small-group or tutorial tnchniques* lecturing 
skills, audio-visual techniqueH, tertiarv tonm 
teiiching. The first two of those have bnen taken 
by all participants; the latter (plus mmo 
additional miai-nfiurses) are being offerofl as 
electivns, For tLose mini-c-ourHos* we have boon 
fortunate in being able to draw on the expertiHO 
of the Contra for the Advantinmont of Toachlng 
and various mnmbors ()f tlu! reaoher Education 
Program at Macquarich 
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(4) An aivareness of sonie general issues. 
i,e, issues that recur in any program for staff 
development, any program. for educating care- 
givers whether these are parents or people 
working towards a diploma, or degree. These 
issues include .topics such as knowing who one*s 
clients are; making decisions abuut tinie» place, 
and content; preparing for follow-through or 
carry-over; and — most important ^ aspects of 
gaining approvdl and funding. 



Arens of Speci il Contsnt 

Many of cHi=p course participants have 
already considerfi ^je knowledge in the various 
content areas. Our goal is to widen and enhance 
the knowledge and skills already present. I have 
chosen five content areas to comment briefly on: 
1. Child Development; 2, Curriculum; 3, Pro- 
visions for Young Children; 4. Objectives* 
evaluations and philosophies: 5. Sociological 
and comparative contexts, 7 

Area 3: Child developmenf and Us fmpJicQtfons 

The emphasis is on areas where recent work 
has changed concepts and practices, For 
example; 

(a) In early development {agesO-24 rnonths); 

(b) In Language development and use; 

(c) In "prosocial" development (i,e, not 
simply the avoidance of aggression but 
the active development of tolerance and 
cooppration): 

(d) In sex rule typing (a topic that captures 
the essence of many aspects of socialisa- 
tion). We have not yet looked formally at 
this topic but it has already come up in a 
number of discussions, and we have all 
begun to acquire the first rule — watch 
your language! All children, for instance, 
are not "he's", and all parents are not 
''she's". My own language — as you may 
note — leans towards the liberal use of' 
plurals ("they" as well as "him" or 
"her") and of generic terms such as 
"people". 

{d] Rffocts of *'moflolling" (a topic that comes 
back to the question: how are behaviours 
loarned? What is the ''power of example" 
its strengths and limits? 

(1) Tim UHU of norms in dovelopment: what 
luHtH are available? A nd how can tluiy be 
UHud efloctively and with discreticm? Ono 
of my own biasHeK in tliiM area is towarclH 
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the technique Genevieve painter uses in 
"Teach Your Baby * (a technique of 
having people first understand the nature 
of a progression rather than know only 
the monthB or years when different 
behaviours generally occur), A second 
bias in tnwardH the point made by Sally 
Provence: what counts is not simply 
whother children display certain be^ 
haviourH or skills in a testing situation, 
but also whether they use theso skills and 
' behaviours in everyday life. This 
emphasis alerts us to "test^wise" children 
who nonetheless do not cope w^elh It also 
alerts us to ^Most-shy*' childreri and 
pushes us in the dirpntion of Cautiop^in 
reliance on tests, and ^ an alternative 
direction ^ an active concern with 
listening - to parents' reports and 
observing children in a natural context. 

i would not like to leaye the impression that 
these specific areas of child devGlopnient form a 
' set of small islands. They are areas in which a 
great deal of recent work has boon done, In 
addition, howevor. they ^ along with many 
other areas ^ are united by a recurring 
question: what are our underlying concepts of 
what children are like? Our decisions about 
children. a a day-to-day basis or oa, a 
once-a^yuar pohcy basis, are only partially 
based on research data. They are heavily 
influenced, howevor. by our genbral images or 
models of children. Do we. as a group or as 
individuals, see thorn as innatnly wise and 
creative, needing only affection and acceptance 
in Order to unfold? Or do we see thom as blanks^^ 
ready to be written upon, empty vessels ready to 
be filled? Or do we see them as needing specifie 
help and careful guidance in order to counter 
their natural weaknesses? In the area of 
t^ognitive dovolopment. do wo boo them as by 
nature curious and creative or in iieed of 
oncouragemcnt in order to nxplorn and 
innovate? 

Sucli gnnf^ral modnls or aHsumptioiiH abont 
"th(» wav porjpl!^ urt!*^ — either as children or aw 
adults ^ have pfjwnrful f^fh!cts on our dtn^isions, 
I think wn Ihivcs to know cjur own aHHumptions. 
recognize that thfiy are not alwayH Hharcd, and 
oontinunlly ask; DnoH this gnnernl picture apply 
to this particular child in this particular 
eontnxt? I would like to suygHst that wn rulopt 
tile Hfime nutiHtioning attitude towarfls the 
aHsumption that ^^narlier is bnttnr*'. HiibHtituting ■ 
instead the queHticjn: When is earlier hntter? 
Anti what is the evldnncn? 



Araa 2: Curriculum Issues and Current 

VVe plan here,to cover general issues, e.g. on 
what basis can one distinguish and choose 
between various curricula? I will again be frank 
about mv own bias (one supported in this case 
by some research studies. cT, LiUie, 1975). As 
you might expect, I do not consider that there is 
any one curriculum package that is ideal for all 
children, all communities, and all educators. 
What you do need'' to do, however, is to know 
your children and their community ^ parents 
and schools — as well as possible. You need to 
becnme explicit about your own objectives, both 
Inng^torm and short4erm. You also need to give 
some thought to the choice you make. And 
finally, you need to be careful not to settle into 
the conviction that you have discovered the one 
rifihtway that will remain right fereven I have 
vivid memories, for example, of a first-grade 
teacher who assured me that the 'Mook-and-say*' 
method in teaching reading had worked 
''perfectly" for her for over 13 years, happily 
ignoring the unfortunate group who' every year 
were referred to special classes over the 
summer, where they learned phonics. I hold no 
brief for one method iwsus another, but I would 
like to see a willingness to see what works with 
one child rather than a rigid conviction that one 
method is perfect and any problems are attribu- 
table to the child's ^Immaturity". I feel sure that , 
no one here would be so one-eyed or so rigid. 

VVe also plan fo look at specific content 
areas: music; creative movement: drama: 
number HkillH; literature; residing and "pre^ 
reading" skills, Fortunately, among the 
participantH themselves are several penple with 
specialist skills in some of these areas. They 
hnvci already organized, for example, an. 
(!xcell(jiit overview of a number of current 
trfuidH in music and creative movement. Our ' 
hope, over the year, is an overview of specific 
arnas for all partic-ipnnts, and time for a more 
intfUisive lr)ok a t some as an elective. 

Arna li: Prfjvjd/ng for Voting Childrnn: WhoTs 
Hnj)jHHung? What's Availabh? 

In this area we havft again drawn on a groat 
deal of committfie and organizational work by 
tlifj course* participinits, Wa have just finished, 
for example, a first look at programs and 
projects of vfirious kinds; "contre-baHed'', 
'imnnNbaHed", ''mndjiubised'v "teacher- 
dirnctnd". or "parcmt^directcd'V offered for all 
or riispcjrullng to sonit) individual difforences in 
backgrountl. ability, need. \Ve nvu in lU) senHo 
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aiming at a complete listing of projects and 
programs — that would take years and would be 
out of date by the time we had finished — but 
we do Wish to gain a sense of what's happening 
and — most important — an awareness of the 
major-issues involved in various settings. 

Itis the issues that we ourselves have still to 
grapple with more closely. Some that have 
emerged are as follows: 

(a) How can we bring about -cooperatinn and 
mutual respect among caregivers? We need 
both more information about what other people 
are doing, and more recognition of the fact that 
they often have a great deal to contribute. 

(bhHow Jo we prepare for follow-through or 
carry-ovur? Many of the arrangementB we make 
for young children are dependent — for any 
impact or for maximal impact — on someone 
else following-through, either at home or in the 
primary school. How can we help people 
recognize the need for follow-through, plan for 
it, and find out whether it actually happens? 

fc) What are the bases on which we — as 
parents^ educators, or policy-makers — can 
make a choice between one setting and another? 
Between bne form of staffing and another? In 
part., this means> coming to terms with 
constraints of time, money, personnel and 
government or council regulations. 

It also means facing up to some of the 
Questions that recur in looking at curricula, 
namely: 

(a) What artf our objectives? What are vJe, 
trying to do? Are these objectives the same as 
those held by others: children, parents, 
communities, policy-makers? 

(b) How can we determine whether these 
objectives have been met? These questions, 
especially in an era of "accountability", are so 
important and so pervasive that we plan to makr 
them an area of their own* 

Area 4, Objectives, Evaiuahons and 
Philosophies 

I know it seems as if each timo I mention a 
topic, the question of objoctivos turns up. It is 
really not as frightening a term as it seems to be 
for some people in tlie early childhood field. Wo 
all have objectives, whether wo call them 
*'gonls", "aims", "concornB", etc. The need 
exists, however, to mako them explicit and to 
proaont thorn in a form that makos it possible to 
ask whothor they have beon mot, and whether 



they are shared* In these days of funding and 
evaluation, more and more people are asking 
about objectives and the danger exists; if you do 
not state your own, that other people will 
assume you have none or will write some for 
you, Within the Macquarie program, we hope 
that the participants will become less shy of- 
terms llk^ "objectives**, will come to distinguish 
between sHort-term and long-term goals, and 
will come to look for relationships between 
objectives and what is done. We hope that they 
will become more specific than saying their 
objective is the "development of the whole 
child" or "the improvement of conditions for the 
working mother*'. At the same time, we hope 
they will not forget such simple — and^ 
measurEible — cbjeLtives as the physical safety 
of children, parental satisfaction with a 
program, and children's satisfaction with a 
program. Basically, we want people to try to 
sort out their own priorities, to recognize and 
accept the fact that these priorities may. not be 
the same as those held by others, and to start 
asking how some form of cooperation or 
compromise can be reached. 

Evaluation is the other side of the 
"objectives" coin. It may be informal or formal: 
you may carry out your own or someone else 
may do it for you. It need not always be the 
high-powered, large-scale, super-statistical 
beast that many seem to tWnk it is. Knowing how 
to read the reports of highly technical 
evaluations is a skill we hope some of our« 
parficipants will develop. Thinking in terms of 
whether one achieved what one intended, 
however, is an attitude and a skill we hope to 

^ sQo develop in all of them. So also is an 
increasing alertness to the need to look carefully 
at evaluation programs, with an eye to asking ' 

* whether the measures used are appropriate to 
the original objectives. 

We have added the term "philosophies" to 
this area because we wish to look at some of the 
"imponderables" in setting up objectives and 
evaluations. Since we could spend the whole 
year on this question, however, we hope to bring 
it into focus somewhat by some specific 
sub-topics. Oiie of these is a topic dealing with 
the "roIoH" or "stylos" that people see 
thomsolves as playing, and do play — e.g. wo 
shall ask whothor pre-schoortoachors act and 
percoivo themselves as playing primarily a 
"maternal", "thorapoutin", or "instniationnl" 
rolo — to use somo of.Lilian Katz* torms (Katz, 
1070). In offoct, wo .shall bo concornod with 
whatnducator« hohovo thoy are doing, and with 
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developing ways of observing what is actually 
doni. 

The other way in which we hope to bring 
s "philosophies'* down to a mariageable bite is 
incorporated into Area 6 —/the last I plan to 
talk about. 

' Area 5. SQciologicaL historfcal and com- 
parative contexts 

For myself. I find a reading of past provisions 
for young children the quickest route to 

' tolerance, We have been in the past so sure that 
some particular approach was the answer to all 
'out problems. We have also been amazingly 
flexible — during World War II, for example — 
in the way we were prepared to shufne 
priorities. Within this year* we do not expect to 
cover the complete range of alternatives but we 

. do hopo to gain some sense of what has 
happened locally as well as overseas. Reading 
about a Kibbutz or a Chinese. Kindergarten is 
excremely usefuL It helps dispel the illusion of 
the one universal right way. But reading about 
changes in one's own society is a lot closer to 
home. For myself* for example, I am intrigued by 
half-day vs. full-day programs. Is the provision 
of one rather than the other based on evidence 
about differential effects* or on the more 
political goal of offering something for 
everyone? 

Equally intriguing- is the question: how far is 
the extension of pre-school services after World 
War II bnsnd on the middle-class seeing how 
important kindergarten was, or on the decline in 
the availability of domestic help? (c.f. Spudi rltt, 
1974), 



Katz, L., Teaching in preschooli: roles and 
goals. Children. 1970, 17, 42-48. * 

Lillie. D. L./ Early Chiidhood Educotion' on 
individuah'zed approach to developmentai 
instruction, SRA, 1975.* ^ """" 

Painter, G., Teach your Baby. Simon ' & 
Schuster, 1971. „ ^ 

Provence, S,, Guide for the tare Of infants in 
groups, Child Welfare League of America* 
1971. 

Spaarritt. P., The kindergarten movement- 
tradition and change; in D, E. Edgar (edj, 
Social Change in AustrahOp 1974, 



A knowledge of context, we feel, will widen 
the vision of people in the early childhood area. 
In effect, it provides another route towards the 
general goals of tolerance and of more effective 
thinking. We should progress, I feel, beyond 
empty battles about ''care** v^ersus '^education*', 
'*child-minding" versus ''schooling**, "certified 
teachors'' versus "the rest**. There is an 
enormously large job to bo done»,and wo are not 
going to do it unless wo begin to think clearly 
and pull togother, 
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iNITIA^riVKS MINING TAKHN IN ruli 
AUSI'HAiJAN nOVKRNMHNT 



Jihiu Fry 

j*i)rinniunit MMinbur, fiituriin (ioijiinitton for tlm 
( ;!uMrf!i:'s CommiRnion 



111 orcinr to placo in porHpuctivo tho 
initinnvtn^ \}i\in\\ takiiii by tho Australian 
(^uvnrnniunt in ttui ania of oarly chilcihuod 
ociurmtifui it HtmniR nncuiRsary to look at somo 
initiativos takon by the? proviouB GovornniimtHi 

'rho firnt ovichuuio of inturoBt was appartant 
wlion tlnj ( lornnHHiwoaUh (jovornmont in 1939 
ostabliHhful a ra;<hHc:l]Ool contro in oach Stato 
rapital to luulorlnko a fivo ynar, research study 
into cliilci hunltli and c:nn currently to 
(iomonHtrato propf*r programmuH for pft>school 
aduciation. 

Thnso nontros known as Lady, Gowrie Child 
ContrcH wore financud by. tho Department of 
Hordtb, Administration was delegated to a 
roctmtly foundud national association of 
Kindurgartun Unions known as th&>. Australian 
Assoniation for Pro-School Child Development 
and more recnntly an the Australian Pre-School 
AHsociiation, 

This organisation opc^aling under a grant 
from the Fsdoral Government employed a 
professional officer to co-ordinate the work of 
tbt? Cowrie Cnntres and to bring together the 
voluntary agencies responsible for their 
administration within oach State. 

For the first time it became possible for 
pro-sc:luH)l edunntion to be considered on a 
national IgvoL VVhile voluntary agencies within 
each State continued to be dependent on local 
initiatives, machinery had been estabUshed 
whereby professional and non-professional 
members of pre^school organisations could meet 
togethor on a regular basis to consider the work 
of the Cowrie Centres and to discuss other 
matters of mutual interGst. 

Initially only Kindergarten Unions were 
represented but later other organisations were 
invited to attend meetings and later still to join 
State branches. These ware established to bring 
together voluntary agencies and professional 
groups associatGd with the care and education 



of pro-8c:honl nliildrtHL 

A, P. A, State branchos aimud to meet the 
noodB of membor organisationH within the State, 
to stimidato interest and nonnorn for tlie needs 
nfyouni: nliihlron anfl in ]irnvid(^ inforrnation nn 
the Hituation wittiin the Stntu and ricroHS the 
nation, 

The A. P. A. dnvolopnd an over widening 
concern. It organised Tea c hers' CoUege 
principals to meet together to develop 
prn^^rammos of tnachor educatirju which, were 
ancoptod across Australia. It developed 
nationally accepted standards for pre-school 
and day-care centres, organised national 
conferences, introduced post-graduate training 
for professional officers and later sponsored a 
scholaTship scheme to encouragj further 
studies both within Australia and overseas. The 
A,P,A, was responsible also for the publication 
of the only journal in Australia dnvoted 
exclusivnly to matters associated with young 
children. 

In the absence of any other national 
authority the A. P. A. represented Australia on 
International organisations and provided 
information for the Federal Government on 
matters of national concern. In 1972 it was 
named in the Child Care Act as the authority to 
assess the qualifications of staff in child care 
centres which received Federal Government 
assistance. 

The A, P. A., established by the Federal 
Government, thus provided community involve- 
ment in the formulation and implementation of 
policy long before **community involvement'* 
had become a fashionable notion cr accepted as 
Government policy. 

In 1972 the Federal Government introduced 
tho Child Care Act* This Act aimed to improve 
the quality of care in day care centres and to 
provide capital grants, recurrent assistance for 
qualified staff and to special needs children and 
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grunts for rfisuarcli niul Dvaluatinn in iniillori^ 
rcilatcKl to c^hild iuwu. 

In /ill StatnH, Chivurintuints hnii [)r()vi(l(Hl 
HubHidi(Ui for prd-HchcKil ntlunatioii bul fh tlin 
introduction of tlin iUuUl (lurn Aiil a:u ;!:ilaiL:n 
WUH providiicl for (:hiklr(ni in clny cnvi) for ttio 
firBt tinui in mOHt Statu:;. It was also Hh; first 
tiniOBincc] thfi (iHtahlishrncjiit of the^ Lady Oowria 
ContrciH in 1930 lhat nionoy hnd Ihhhi nuidn 
nvailahki for ri^suarch and nviiluation. 

In lOHO ( annnionvvf?allh StdiolarHliipH w^trfi 
mndn availa^^n for stiuhnitH in pro^Hchnfjl 
nolluguH on i saini! baHis as thosn puicl to 
studnntH in uthfir tcniiury odufuition iuHtitutionh. 
Thin wa:: :;ii:nific:aii! lun;ausc: ilw niajurity ai 
Btudnnts who trainnd an prf^snhool toaclKU's 
undnrtotik tlinir tr;iinini^ iri coUogPH HjuinBornd 
by V 'Miitary aguncins and unlikti tcuuihnrs of 
oldf 'anldrtHi, thoy woro roquirod tu Hupporl 
thoniselvns and pay for thoir training, 

In i9BU tlu! Pro Hnhoijl ' .olloi^r;:; lirant^; Act 
providod unniatchnd capital grants to uxpand 
pre-school toacliur training facilitieH in all 
Slates, Thi8 Act croatod anothor prucodcnb It 
was tho first time that unmatchnd capital grnnls 
had been paid by the Fudoral Governmont for 
educational inHtitutions within tho States. Four 
years Intor tho cost of Htudonts* feos worn met 
and all students \vt?ro awarded unbondod non- 
moans tnstnd livinti alh^^ ;;f*s. 

On February lyth. iU7:i. the Australian 
Government nnnounnod tho usta h.ishmont of tho 
Australian Pre-schools CommittRu, This 
Com_m_ittee, pending its ^^"laljlishmnnt as a 
Comitiissioni was appo tiio Minister for 

Education. The Cr vas asked to 

recommend measur a tlie Government 

should adopt to ensur a allchildrnn be given 
the opportunity to ciortake one year of 
pre-school education ■ri that child caru bo 
provided for children btdow school n to mcnt 
the needs of children orking pc: mts and 
underprivileged familiu "be Hnpori of this 
Committee was tabled November 1973, On 
February 18th 1974, ni> ^ust exactly one year 
after the establishment of tho Australian 
Pre-schools Committee the Prime ' Minister 
announced that the Social Welfare Commission 
had been asked to look at the development of 
pre-school and day care opportunities from a 
welfare aspect, A Project Team was established 
•to advise the Social Welfare Comm.ission on the 
following matters; 



1. i'roposals b)r an on iiomM sclt>MM!; Itich 
wtHild niala? eai'lv aiitl viHibii* pi-f));ri?!;H 
hjwai'ds providiii}! pre hichonl opporl n niilos 
Foi' everv Aiisl ralian child within six years. 

'.L I-ro{)()sals for coiupnihiHisivn day cart; typo 
services lo ini nst,ibnHlied throuMbnut 
Austi'idia on a piaorily nfioils hah;is> TheSf? 
services would he Australian CovernuHnit 
sponsored ami f:orunninily baHCul; they 
would incnrp{)rate varyint^ types of 
assistanef) relutiu)^ tn the care of children 
bE]for(» and aftt^r niitry to bn-nuil Hf:ho(jling 
and related connsidhng (iud ednf:[iti()nal 
asf;istanen for parfintH; Wum) stu'vices were 
to bo integrated with pr(;-Hf;hof)l, school 
prograrus anrl f)thf;r Hei-viees. 

Sevfui luonthH later, on Si^fileniiinr lOtIc the 
Minisler AhHisting the Printi- Minister 
aruifjunced the novernniinit^s flecisinn lo 
establish a C"hildrun"s (loiriniiHsiuih In making 
ibis annciiijicciuuuit tlu) following statement was 
niafle: 

1 . Ponding till] []stabhsbnient midnr Statute of 
the CMiildrcm's CDmiuission, tho Interim 
( ionmiissitju [or tluj Children's Commission 
will work, in co-operation with other 
appropriate Austnilian . Government 
antboriticis, towards the prr)Vision of 
sf)rvicu}s for children below school age and 
children out f)f school hours. The services 
will be tif^signefi U) promtito the welbhning 
of {ihildren, to iiiihancu the qual''v of life 
and t{j promote etjuality of uppo nity for 
children and their parents. The special 
needs of handicapped. non-English 
spoaking, Aboriginah isolated and other 
such groupB of cbildrun will be recognised. 

2. The Interim Committee will be resptinsible 
to the Special MiniHler of State in his 
f;apacity as Mininter Assisting the Prime 
Minister, The Interim Committee will 
{uiHure that: 

© tht) program is fh^xible: 

© the prngram is community based; 

© servictiH are intogratod: 

«5 the progrfim dev(da[)s within a 
framework of clearly defined 
prioVitins. with firsi priority given to 
thoj^e in greatest need; 

a Servians ^]cogni^:(l that the care and 
developmont of children are inter- 
related HO that thure is no rigid 
distii\ntion between nducating and 
caring ff)r children. 
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liUjjriiii (inniiiiiUnn will hn [iiiiuiriil nf 
tin) GuvtiriinuMit^H }iitj!utii)ii that hy lilHO/iH 
fthildroii in Auf^trniia will Inivn acci^sM It) 
H(!rvi(:t)H clfmiHiind to Inkn (Uivw oC thnir 
ndiicationah tniUjiionaL pliysiral, siUiinl 
nrul riuiroational lunnls. 

. Tlia Inturini Cannaittcn vjll HixuiHtir arul 
proinntu tho rnpiU (ItfVoloiiiiHUit of a 
nnrnprnhniiHivti rangN of clivorHifit H and 
intni^ratfHl cluldhand hWvIcob. innliidin^; 

e narly childhond (ulu^atitni; 

o full (lav cart*. ramily'daY Ciiro, Hinall 

o plavgrfnj[}s, loddliu's t^iainps; 
Q ai:{:aHif)nal tiarn; 

o hafarn antl affar 'U\\]nn\ (wvr. U<^\]i]:\\' 

f:ara; 
o (MnnrM(n]i:v t vn\ 

o ariv a(lu»r sarvici? that rnay ln) (ia^MnfMl 
iHiaaHsarv nr flasn'ahln ia nrdnr to 
nuHjt tha hnu^haan nhjactiv t'. 

In nrdar m carry nut as task, tha 
C ifirnraittf'f! will: 

^ Hxnmint! tha ralativM naculs nl 
ronimunitinH in AuHtrnlia i'nr tha 
provision of intogratoch divarBifiod 
and nornprahunsiva ahildhand Rnrvica^; 

© daterminn tho ralovant factors to ba 
canHidarod in tha rating of comnuinitiaH 
on the basis of nond, and estahUBh an 
nquitablo rating syNtnm for tha 
disbursumont of funds among 
nommunitias according tn nood; 

© stimulate . community partinipation in 
the exprfiHsion of needs end in the 
design * 1 implemanta tion of services; 

® establish procedures for receiving and 
processing of applicationB for 
Austrahan Government assistance; 

© make recommendations to the 
Miaistei on the immediate financial 
needs of communities and priorities 
within those needs, 

& make recommendations on financial 
arrangements Jor the Australian 
Government to make available 
aHsistanco to State, Territory, 
region al, local government, non-profit 
and other organisations, and to other 
porsonH involved in the services or in 
related research; 

# consult with other Australian 
Government authorities on the 



pinvi?a(Hi a!' funds ii) rffSfinct of 
ralavaat H(U vicijs j)r()yid(i(l by tlinm; 
ret i)inai!!n(l tha finiincial [jrinciplitH an 
wliich cliildhniMl sc'rvicaH lire to 
()|)(!ra la; 

? raromuKaul slaadaiMls haarin^ in 
laiad tlia flaxibh iialurM af the 
• pr{)Kram; 

?5 iniiiati?, ciHa'diaain aad where 
ancaHHary, canduct ia-snrvif:a. on-the- 
jab. Hhari inlanHivi? training, and 
f loaynrsioa conrHfUi itu' personnel to be 
iiivalvad in the prtj^rani. These 
cciursas wnald proviili! training far 
f;{)nianniity di^valapmant perHonnal, 
day auilharH. parcailH, child care 
aides, cfiild carf? advisers. Honiiil 
warkin'H, and athiM' pnrsijns whaso 
saryiaf llu; CnnunittcM] finds will bo 
ai:( Mssary finii/ ur [h?sirahh»: 

r. prjinuitf? tin? imaMiastid provisidu or 
aj)pr()[)riate jnrrnal trainira? for 
pr()h)SHianal, HulhprofeHHioaa! and 
MiaMllarv pf^rs'amal nc'echul far the 
iniplementatian a{ the program; 

€? r(i(:amniand adatpiate conditions of 
caaploymaat far personnel to be used 
in the pra^:ram particularly those who 
ar(j not presently covered by any 
award, dc^tnrmination or ngrnemnnt; 

© devise a systeni of job classification 
and c!xamiiui acercKlitation require- 
nuaitH frn^ parsanntjl to be involved in 
the implementation of the program; 

© promote resoarnh, including pilot 
projects, and undertake evaluation 
of these programs; 

o aallact and disseminate information 
an promote publicity in order to 
create a climate of enquiry in relation 
to childhood services; 
© arrange the drafting of appropriate 
legislation for the establishment of the 
' Children's Commission and advise on 

tht' implications of this for existing 
relevant legislation. 

5, For these purposes, tho Interim Conimitte© 

may — 

e where appropriato. consult with 
Australian, State and local 
Government authorities and such 
authorities, bodies and persons as it 
thinks necessary; 

# with the approval of the Minister, set 
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up !nil)-f:(Mnmit tni^M irv wllwi ;i( U'lsi ii^v 
IjodiuH 1(1 :-isisl llit? ( iiuijiuiliiif* \i\ \ \\f 
(IntDrminiiliijH of ,n:{i()n It! hi; l.il < 'ii 
with iM)Hiird li) rticulii r usprcls al 
thi; prnLn'iiin, 



'V\w hilnrim ( ioniiinn 



Hi' inav 



o rncoiuniuiHl :Unll rsl. i [luu i ' :it !inn 
which if hnht!V«!S luiciU-Nn rs tti f in. pin 1 
lis opnni tioTis; 

o rcjcorrifui li'id thi- (Uiiplnviuiiii i of 
< lOllHultan ti.no < :; I ['r\' nil i spoc :i 1 i( : loi^kn. 

7. The? IriUu'ini Coniniittof! shall no 
rfmpcHisibh? for initiating ihr^ [)roi.p'ain no 
lat(;r than 1 lanuary 107??, and wilL \n Ww 
nif*ai iNvhih?. tak<^ nvor rosnniniihili! v fnv ihi' 
ndniiniHtration (>f all oxisfinM rwtiorjal 
coniniitniontM, and thoso in the? 'rnrritcirit^s, 
iii thn nnin of rhiid riari; and })ru=srhf)ols. 

The ChiltlrfHi'H (ioniinisHian Bill was 
introdiuiud int() thu IIousu of i-^tjpro'unitativcjs on 
April 15th and pasNod widt ininor atiioiulnMH.l:. 
on Muy 1 3 th_. 



Thu furujtioiiH uf Uio i] 
follows; 



iSOjn a i^o [«] i,u) ill 



(a) to nHr:ortain thu iHiods of thf? Austrahan 
coninnniity ftjr sorvicuH foi' chikhfMi and 
to inakf' rot;oninHuuki tioiiH {(> tho Ministor 
in ruHpoct of IIhjhu nntids, iTif:hiciin^ 
rcifitHiuiunula tioHH in rt^hitiun trt; 

(i) or^uniiHod ninans of providinu and 
finanning sorvicnH for clnldixni; 

(ii) tliu Cmnncial fiHHiHtancf] to i)u 
providud by Austrulia to. or to 
nrganiHatiC)ns oHtablisluKl ' bv, thf? 
govejrnninntH uf tfiu StatuH and 
TnrritorieB and innal govfirnmnnt 
HutlioritinH. and tf) charitHbln 
argaiHHii tions and othor orgrmiHations 
and pn rHons, for thn (}stabh8t'imont. 
clnvnlnpmnnt and maintenance) ' of 
ninans of providing services fur 
childron or for rosnnrfih and 
pkinning in relation to thoMo f^ervicoH; 
and 

(iiij tho udiication and training of porHons 
involvGd, or to bo involved, in the 
provision of services for children; 

(b) to inveqti^'ntp mcan«5 of Rerurinf^ anrk 
with the approval of the Minister, to 
orrcinge for, tho representation of 
Australia or of the Cornmission on 
organisations Gstahlishod by tho 



■:o\M*rnfi!!MiI anlhoiMls', Pfiing org/iniH;iti{)nH 
dial al l' involved \\'\ snrvicifS U.)v childriin; 

h i Ui iako pari ill j^ksiiiiing in relation to 
-io\n 'S fiir t liildrnn. iiirihuling planning 

!(} iO hiovc; 

(ij ihf! a va ik:i bility, tlirougiajul 
Au^^traiia. of a f!oniprr>b(tnHivc} 
r;in\4o of scrvirPH for cllililrun; 
(ii) !hf! cihoi'dinalion and integration of 

Moi'viciis lor cliildrtai; and 
I iii) die involvcantnit, to the grfjatost 
i!xt!Oit practiciihlf*. of members of 
]i)('al aiui othiu' (U)nnnnnitieH in the 
juovihiiia of '^orvicuH for childron; 
and 

Id; -.vMI' .'pp • :\ :d ol Mini-iter. to niakc 
^^raiils oni of thci rnnneyH tjf the 
( !oi!i[nisHion< on such f;oiHhiionH, if any, os 
ihe < annaiisHiiin clettJrniinoH, of financial 
io^siHlance of the kind referrcKi to in mi\> 
jiaragraph (id (iij- 

in addilion fo the fun(;tinns of tho 
( ioininisi^ion nnder Hub-nection {]), the 
( ioinniission Hhall have Huch other functions as 
are t oiderred on ii !)y cjr niidor any other Act. 

Tht? ( anniaiysion shall excrciHu its functions 

wiUi a v'iiHV 

(a) (insuring that priority in given to the 
pi'oviHitH) (if HervicoB for children in 
( iiM UinstanccH whfjre the greatest need 
f or those sfH'vicfm exists; 

(b) subjef:t \u paragraph (a), nnsuring that 
servicc!s for ( hi Id r on are available to meet 
all ufuuls for sucti services; 

(t;J improving the range of aer vices for 
cdiildren available in Australia: 

(d) ensuring that servicns for children 
provided in Austrnlia are of nn adequate 
standard; 

(e) nioeting tho needs of children suffering 
siisadvantagos for sociab economic, 
iHuilth, cHhnic, locatinnal, culturak lingual 
f)r other reasons; and 

(f) encouriiging , diversity, floxibility and 
iniifjvation in the provision of snrvices for 
fdiildrtni. 

In the performance of its furictions, the 
Cnrnmission shall. In the greatest extent 
practicable, conHult and co-operate with 
Uepartmants of State and with authorities 
nstahlished by or under lows of Australia, being 
Departrnents or authorities rnsponsiblo for 
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as[)i)(;tH oi' tli(» [jlanriiin; of, llin jMMivjfnoii t)i\ 
trniiUUK (if puniniiH In prijvidn, nini flin prfivisiuii 
f)f fininuiidl iis^UHtaiUMi lor, snrviccs tnr cliildrfuu 

Thi) (IfJinniiHHioii niav (in iill tliinMH tlml lipi* 
nucuHHiirv (jp (innviiiiifHit tn In) duiu! for or in 
GuniRKiiuni with lliu \n*vU)vinniu\ii of lis riuiiitinnh 
and, in jinrticulnr, witlund liniilin*.! the 
ganorality nf tlui forn^olnj^ tho ( idinnuHsiaii: 

(a) may conduct an jaciuiry, iiududinM a 
puhlif! inqiiiry, intn any niatlar baiiu; 
irivoHtigateul by t\u\ CaniniiHHion; and 

(hj may uiuiago. or makt} othtir arranMcninnts 
wiili, a pars()n tci carry out pUinuin^.; or 
rfiHCjarch for, or to suppiy inlurnial!(jn or 
mako HubmiMHions to, tlu* ( ]onimisHioir 

'Ihii ( ajniaiiHsion may, by inHtriifiiunt under 
itK Hi)H\. dcMMtato to a ninnibnr, or to n mntnhor of 
tho stall ■■■(\ iu in sui>-Haction 20 (1), father 

gtniurallv I nrwlHc* as provided by ihn 

iriHtrumfait oi 'ation, aU or any of ; ]Mivvf)rH 
under tliiH Act (ox(:e[)t thin pcwur (jf dcutMation). 

A dcilnnation undnr thin HfKdion in rnv(jcabh> 
at will and dous not pruvont the cxorciHf? of a 
powor by tiu? CommiSHion, 

Tha s(>rvic(!H for childrnn will hiclucia: 

(a) tho cara of pro^sciiowl ai^eul childrnn at a 
tima or tinios of thu day whon they a rn not 
buing fUirad for in thoir own honioH; 

(b) tlu? (uhn:ation of prc>HclK)ol a;4ad childnui; 

(c) thn earn of childran othnr thnri prn-Hchonl 
agod childrnn at a time or timan of the day 
whan thdy are not being provided with an 
educationnl sorvice anti are not being 
flared for in thnir own homoR; 

(d) the caro of physically or mentally 
disabled or handicapped children at a 
time ur timers of the day when thefy are nut 
Ijoini^ provided with a prescribed sorvice 
an(l are not hninM carod for in their own 
hjjmcH; 

(o) asHiHtancn to parentH in connnction with 
f arf* of their sick children in their own 
homos id a time ot timoB of the day whon 
the parents are !}nHaged in empioymont- 

(f) assistanco to, and ccunsollin^ of, parents 
in rolatinn to the raising of childrGn; and 

(u) other Hnrvi(!os* not being educational 
servirns or other servicoR proscribofi for 
the purposes of this paragraph, providod 
to nhildren. or to the parents of childron, 
that will be conducive to meeting tho 
needs of children having special nnodH or 



to pr(fnH)tm}; the pliv^ia'al or niontal 
(ii'V(;Hipmnnf of ciiildrcji. 

l-iiiiCf! the bcMinninii of \U7:\ approval has 
bfKin lavcii for the bnihlinM of about 5(30 
pr(i=s(:hfi(ils and 1 H4 day care cnntruH — = Mf) 
luiiiily day Ciirii units have \unui organised aiul 
10 proiirarns |)rovidini4 an intngi^ ! prn-school 
anri day Ciir(? program hav(] ben oinineiicech 
f'jn;iin:c hfiH biMm made? aVriilabhi to playgroupH 
wuaI rccnriMjn! assiHtanco \m'n\ to (jxisting 
pr(?=Hcho(i| nnd day caro Hi!rvif:es. 

SpfKiinl faciliticH^ havc^ bf>fni [)rovidnd for 
isulafr'd chilrii'on and for chihh'iai wlin are 
j)hvsi(;;illv. Knciallv. culturally dv eiuntionally 
hrindicajjpcd. 

Assistance hn!> =il;;o Imm^u givon to tlio care of 
Hfhool ajani children bfdbro and after school 
and dui'ing school holidays. Health prograniN 
have; boon dcwedopocl to provide regular health 
enro aiicl somo feasibility studies are being 
nndcM^tukjui to ascertain what kinds of serviccm 
miKlit be most tillectivo in thu future, 

A wide range] of training courses to ensure 
an adeciuato proviHion of qualified staff hiwo 
also buna supportod, Increased numbers of 
students are enrollod in traditional pre-school 
institutions. There has been an incroaHu in the 
nunibor of inHtitutions offering diploma courBOB 
and a diversity of courses have boon introducod. 
1'hesc now coursos include conversion coursoB 
for teacjhejrs trained in other than pre-school 
teaching, refresher courses for pre-school 
to.qchers wishing to re-enter the workforce, 
suf}=profeBsional courses for people assisting 
teachers and working in day care, in-service 
training and a two-year part-time degree course 
for teachers holding a diploma. 

To overcome the shortage of staff needed by 
training institutions a special ono-year course 
for 50 studonts is being provided by Macquarie 
Univorsity. 

Whether or not the initiative so far taken by 
thei Australian Government and those which 
might hn taken in the future provide for the 
wolUbeing of cbildron, enhance their quality of 
lilY' and provide equality of opportunity for 
children and their parents will depend on the 
kfiowlednn. nndnrstanding nnd integrity of those 
wlio sot out to put the Australian Government 
prograni into practice. 

The initintivoH undertaken by the Australian 



Govorninont have onablGd indlvidunlD, 
community groupQ. voluntary agoncie.m, 
Govornmont DGpartrnGnta and acad.fjmic 
instltutlonB to undertake the dovelopment of 
programs which they miy or may not have 
undortaken wlthcit therr,, Thj Australian 
Government has provided not only finonclal 
support but also an □rganisational otructare and 
a philosophical basis on which new prorrama 
might bo developed, 

While Committees have been appointed and 
dispensed with and while reports have bsGn 
written and legislation formulated and debated, 
facilitieB for children have be^n expanded and 
continue to be develDped, 

Many ponplo not proviou?^ly niimcintad with 
the care and education of young children have 
recently become involved. There is a danger 
that new-comers to the field may believe thoy 
have all the solutions to the problems of early 
childhood care and education^ primarily 
because thoy have not had time to discover what 
problems havn be solved. 

Early childhood educators in particular must 
understand the implications of what they do. For 
too long education has been seen as the 
experiences of a child in an institution caUed a 
school. Providing these experiences for childrun 
in day care and other places, including their 
home, have for some reason not been seen by 
teachers as educationah 

Whether or not the present programs for 
young children succeed or fail will depend on 
early childhood educators like yourselvefl. 
Words like ^flexible programs', *communlty 
involvement' and 'priority of need' wiH come to 
niean nothing unless you are prepared to 
translate them into practice, The dichotomy 
between cari and education can only be 
eliminated when people who work with children 
come to believe that everything which happens 
to a child within hli home or outside it is in fact 
education, 
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AllDIO^VIHUAL MATHHIALS I'OR 



HosniiiUiiilu t Wfuih;::; 
Siinioi' Luc:tin7>r in Isiirlv (IhiUlhiJiid 



(Iniiiparfid with i\\v. [iia rvollimH, c;C)ni[)ro= 
huiiHivH sc\\imu\s to h{)\\) \mV{tn\H ihat vvn luinril 
nhont vnHttiffiav, 1 know 1 am plnu^hini^ a vory 
tiny fuMd. rhit I Ijiilir^vo II'm an ifiii)nrtant f)nn. I 
Hill fa)in;tnMii}(i with tJu* prnduction oT y^Dinu 
nudii>-viHual matnrialH ntr usci hv paronts' 
disfaissioii i^rnnps, 

At last yoar'n mfjutim: nf ihis AHSnrialiinh 
son*o ytiii may roninnihar. I spoku of this 
project which was liiiancnd hv a L*rant from tlin 
Austrnlian Guvc?rnmont thrijUidi thu AdvlHorv 
Committnn on Child iUwi) Rnsc)arf:h. This 
allowed nin to wMjrk inidnr the win^ of tho 
AuBtralian Council for KducHtionai Hnsr?nrc:h tor 
two days a wnnk for a yuar. 

Now peopln artj saviri<' 'Th your prujoct 
finlBhod?" L'm jilad tu say it's not fiiiishBcl. 
bucausG fur work of this kind, to ho finishnd 
would mnan it had cMjasccl to bu useful, 
Huwevor, the grant is finishod, and Part I af the 
prolect, if I can call it that, has rn^ulted in the 
productiuu of two short filmy, three sets of 
colour slides with commentaries and somn 
scripts for leaflets, These we have tried out v/ith 
some parent groups, and are now revising in the 
light of the parents' responses. 

Because it was necessary to have a specifin 
audience in mind when designing the materials. 
It was denided to concentrate on providing for 
small discussion groups of parents whose 
"normar* first child was about one month old. 
six months old, or iwolve months old. 

New pa rents are in tfie process of learning 
basic parenting skills, and developing their 
child-rearing attitudes and styles. Even those 
who held very firmly expressed attitudes before 
becoming parents may be finding that the 
realities of the situation are causing them to 
think again, Suggestions which help them to 
adopt suund practices at this stage .'ire likely to 
benefit succeeding children, and possibly 
grand-children! 



It sfHirns that dii^sc now parents do not need 
adiica. nr instruction, so nuicli as some basin 
nilorniation im tlu! munlH of biibics, together 
v.iih cnipalliic suppijrt as thuy wnvk out their 
'^wii dccjiK hold values, their r:ircumstances, 
lhj?ir ifwn roasonable nunds, and also the need 
cf fliiMr cliihl for the kind of awa that will help 
hiiu aliain kill and healthy dc^velopmenh To 
ai hitn'o successful child-rtjaring is no cnisy task, 
hot iH an oii^4(jinH process of adaption to change, 
tlial iMHjuircs both confidcuice in ones(}lf and 
f niifidniicc in tho child. 

SniMll liroiip (iisciussinns with parents whose 
fihild is about tlie samo ago, allow a sharing of 
itkuiH and practical suggestions for alternative 
rinurses of fictifin, with others whcj have similar 
coniicrns and who are going through similar 
nxpnrienf;es. Rut, because groups of parents 
discussing bnbies may be sharing ignorance, 
and nxchanMing miH^information, it is desirable 
tliat someone is present wduj has a knowledge of 
child duvelupment. There are many such people 
in uKJst fuimmunities who could help bridge the 
gap between the knowledge that is becoming 
available, and the parents who want to know. 
But they are busy people, often without the time 
or resources to search out the knowledge, or 
prepare the materials they would need, We aim 
to provide the materials for their use, 

Ynung children change very rapidly in the 
first ff!W years. Parents change with them, 
adaptinft to each successive phase in their 
chilers development. New parents find it quite 
difficult enough to cope with their child as he or 
she is now, without giving much thought to the 
future. When asked what they thought of a 
particular book on child care, a very frequent 
rusponse is, 'T only read the bits to do with 
babies \\m age mine was at the time." With new 
|)a rents, especially it seems best to concentrate 
discuHsion on a clearly stated level of 
d(iVuloj)n]t;nt. and the progress that can be 
expected over a limited period, It is very easy 
for f^jiifusion to rusnii when a speaker has a six 
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mantlis old cliiltl in iniiul, whih] thn liHtniiur in 
thinkiiiM of oiiu iif six wniikn, So ii has Hf»nin(if| 
hnst to £;nii(:(>ntra(t) lui (lf]vnh)pniniit ovcir iHii inciB 
of no niori? than six months nt a Uohl 

Tho two Bhtirt fihnH aro (ummnmd with two 
of thu major Ibbucih Uuiiul by parontB and 
childron whun a baby bocomos mobila, Tho 
importanco of frncidum to ox pi ore, and tho safoty 
problornB which this involvGH in '*Joanna"; and 
attachmont behaviour in *'Mark'\ ThoHo aro 
seen as two of a Buries of ton films oach doaling 
with a dovolopmBntal in sun, and at the same 
time providing a "modtir' of parenting 
bnhaviour that showB. not an "expert" 
demonstrating how things should be done* but 
avorage devoted parents doing things in their 
own way. Tho films are very simple, and as 
natural an wi: could make thum, hut in oach 
there is a slightly exaggerated episode to act as 
n discussion "ico-breaker'\ The barn Bholvos in 
"Joanna's" child-proofed home seem to be 
Gspecially effective in starting pa rents talking. 
"How far should parents go when making their 
home safe for an exploring baby?" 

Although designed for use with new parents, 
I, and several of my colleagues, have used the 
materials with groups of students at varied 
levels, and with child care workers, and found 
them useful, I hope that some members of the 
Association, particularly those from other 
States, will be interested in testing them in other 
situations, and giving me the kind of **feed back" 
I need in order to make them more effective. 

I hope that funds will, by some miracle, be 
found to extend the series to provide for 
pre-natal groups and for parents of children up 
to at least three years. We need about $30,000 to 
make the remaining filnis and slides. Meanwhile 
I would very much appreciate hearing from 
anyone interested in helping test the materials. 
My address Is:^ — 

Miss R. C. Combes, 

Senior Lecturer in Early Childhood, 

State Collngo of Victoria, 

Institute of Early Childhood Development, 

P,O.Box2lO, 

KEW, 3101, Victoria, 
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y.A\i\.\ \MAHN\si] AN!) i;x IM^U f :h. 



\)\\ A 1111!' Hih iick. 
l.n tiiriir in l'!fliic;;itii)!i. lliiivjirHltv oi H iiitiMDii;! iitl 



WhfMi 1 ntt(nn])t to rfmiilvi? soni!) of Ihi? 
porHistnnl issuoH tiuit arisn innn a Htutiv of Knrlv 
Cliiltlhuotl lulufUition, iHsiins Huch (ih tlu) ann at 
which oarly childlujoti mhirnium hIuiuIcI biggin 
and the kinclH orpro^^ranis most liknly to pramiilo 
optimal dcvolnpnuinl, my thuuMhtH focus on tho 
first sonial GXporionco of ohilfh^Hi and tlic^ 
importancfi of uarly HtimulalioiL In fU)iiHifk;riiiii 
the role of the oarntakini^ aiiult iil thin pfUMork I 
won't altonipt to roviow tlu^ ov(;r incirfiiisiiiu 
volunuf of litorntiuu. but will diMw atiiniliun, in 
the m^iin, to Homu rt;r:ont fHHitrihiilit)nH. 

How imporitint is ihn (K.Uilt as d r inhatar i/i 
ea r Jy lua rn / n,^ ? 

It is possible to p()Hilinn individual tliuoriHts 
and prnctictionerH at various points on a 
continuum ranginM from Pingot. at thn Unv 
involvement end, to cordomporary Russian child 
psychologists at the oppoHite end. I Hhall defiriu 
only the anchors of the continuum, 

Piaget focuses attention on the selfdnitiatod 
activity of the young chilcb From the very 
beginning, he says, the child's behaviour is 
characterised by sensory and motor nets which 
gradually become integrated into Ijnhaviour 
schemes. Through his o\vn actions the infant 
gains new experiences which increase the range 
and scope of his activities and in this way ho 
literally develops his own intelligence. Instead 
of passively registnring envirunmental events, 
the child interprets them. His resptmses are 
determined by liis intorpretation of those events, 
rather than by the events themselves, 
Experience doc^., not exert effocts ON, but 
instead WITH, m infant. He modifies rav/ 
experience as much as it.clianges iiinh 

During the first month of life boliaviriur is 
characterised by unlearned reflex antionH 
which are differentiated out of the spontaneous, 
total activity of the neonate. Experience modifies 
and supplements tnese inherited mnchnnismi.. so 
that they become stabilized, generalizod and, at 
the same time* more discriminating. Piaget uses 
throe concepts to account for the behavioural 
changes arising from the young f:hlld's 
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nxpcritnict^s with his nnvir()nnient; functional 
aHsiinila iian explains the r:liild's basin tendency 
to tixiM'tiHe a strufiture and make it function; 
gtineralizing aHsiinilation explains the tendency 
of a sch/inin. \uv i)\'\mpU\ the sucking scheme, to 
nxtend itsiilf and g.'iujralizo to objects such as 
fist, lin^^nr, blanktd or toy; recognitory 
assimilation nxplains how Iho hungry infant 
Hf)hu:ts a Huitabltj object to suck, £or example a 
nip[)h} i]V teat rather than a fist or blanket. This 
tiis( i iniiiKitioa is briuiglit abtiut by the repetition 
i)f actioiis resulting from functional and 
genera lining assiiuila tion. 

iMannl inakiis na roffu'fnice to a mediating 
adnll xshtai h(] sp(?aks of the infant's growing 
a\s arfMic^^s i){ dif jiropnrtins of environmental 
nhjiMMH. and his organization of sensory input 
iVnni bis surroundings. Tlie mothers of Fiagetian 
i liiidrcn iire stfldoni activn participants in the 
Ic/irnia^; pfficf-sHc^s of their children. Instead* 
Ihuv arc siiadowy forms in the background 
I)rnvi(jing un(ibtrusively for the children*s 
pbvsii al ufHHis. 

I cow turn tfi look to the Russian position at 
the u|)pcisitc' tu id of the continuum, 
li roniuul.innnicr (1Q70) speaks of '^upbringing" 
as virtualiy a nationrd hobby in the U,S,S.R. 
Hvfn'v man. woman and child accepts 
rcspcnisibilitv for the upbringing of all young 
Saviut ciiixmiH in accorclaiice with the officially 
nndoi'scul and widely pubhcised views of 
.Vlakarenkc), tlit! loading Soviet educator. It is 
n?it surprising there to find n strong emphasis on 
adult mofiiatinn between the child and his 
iaivirfuuncnt ruruiing tlirongh the writings of 
it'oding i^ussiaa child psyohologists. 

YendovitHkaya, in "The Psychology of 
Prc-School Children" {1971} says: 

The main fat:tor in the establishment and 
flfwi'lopnumt of a. reciprocal relation 
biitwecm tlu? young child and his 
surrounding rmvironment is the social 
iutf^raction of the child with the socializing 
adult. 

3o 
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NotwithHtfinciing tho RiisHian rindinn thnt not 
all inf/intH ruspond favnurably to uarly 
Rlimulatinn. Hn(;ial inodiation bf^^^iuB from birth. 
In tho hospital iiurHurinH nil normfd nnwbornH 
nrn Htimuhitud viKUally and aurally by 
"tnaijhors" whu "HinM tn tlin nnunatUH, dauj^lo 
colourfjd rings bor{)rn thoir aym and Hhakn a 
tnmbnu.rino to tlioir oars'*. 

YfHulorviiHkaya rolnrH to tluj First si^iih of 
nnonntal attuntion to oovircjumnntal nbjunts as 
^'unnoaditional orirnitia}^ rna^ mih", Thnso 
reHctHjns nn) f:harnc;toriHc}d hv an optlnial 
oriontation tjf tho snnsory t)rHan towards tho 
objo(;t, and nii nlovatcHi HniiHitivity of this organ, 
a stato of aifairs whioh, YfuidovitHkaya lioliuvuH, 
, providus tho bost cfindititinH for porcuption. 

This emergonce of the twosided Bocial 
interaction of the adult with the child is markod 
by the acceptance, in the child of 2-3 months, of 
characteristic arousal reactions to particular 
objects. In the course of the interaction the adult 
first uses indicatory gestures and then words to 
^ attract and hold the infant's attention. In this 
way the adult strengthens the object's direct 
influence on the child, and diverts him from 
other thing's. As a result, the child learns to 
iiolate objects from the surrounding environ- 
ment and to attract the attention to another 
human being. 

Thus from birth, the adult takes the initiative 
in directing* tho infant's early learning 
experiences. She modinteB between the infant 
and the surrounding objects, organising his 
perceptual experioncus in such a way that he 
attends to those parts of thej environment which 
the adult selects and brings to his notice. The 
role of the adult is a deliberately fashioned and 
forceful one, tomperod by affection for the child, 
and it stands in markod contrast to the adult 
role implied in Pinget's theory of cognitive 
development. In Russian child-rearing practice 
the caring adult is unlikely to be the child's 
biological mother, 

The Orif ins 0/ AduJt-In/ant Jnteractions. 

From birth the infant is attracted by moving 
objects, and by objects with black and white 
contrast* or sharp contours. AccordJngly, the 
mother's face becomes an effective stimulus for 
the infant* and he focuses his gaze upon her as 
she holds him in her arms while she feeds him. 
Investigations of the origins of attachment 
behaviour suggest that soon after birth, or 
vrithin a few weeks* many of the naturally 
occurring behaviours of infants such as crying, / 



scanning, Huakiiif^, clinging, smiling and 
vocalizing como to bo ^directed towards the 
niothor as sho caros fcir him. Tims the mother 
b(H:omos the tnrgot for these spontanoous 
antionM, pormitting and onaournging tho infant 
to do v/h.at comoe naturally. 

Hicliiirds (1974), who prohu'S tlu) concopt of 
"|isvt;!n)logical f:onmninicu tion" to that of 
attafihmont, says that at^ birth the infant 
pijSH(i8S(5H coi^nitivn monhanisniH which lead to 
his bfnng attrac:tud by tho pernoived foaturos of 
othor porstins. The first stage in social rolations, 
hi} snys, is a mutual attraction nnd attentiveness 
bfUvvcfun thf? infant anfl the caring adult which 
brings aljout tho first ileeting social 
intiTchangOH, 

Nciwson (1974) bnliovnH thiit the human 
infanf Is hi!)!nnif:allv tunofl tn react to 
pursaivmotiintt^d Gvonts, as thoBo are the only 
cnvironnic^ntal hai)pcnings which are phased in 
thoir timing to ca-ordinato in a predictable 
manner with his own activities and spontaneous 
reactions, Tho baby is pre-programmed, he 
Kays, with some kind of sensitivity towards 
reciprcjCid s()ci;il inlciraction so tlmt shortly 
after birth ho ontors into fi life-long oxporience 
of social communication with other communica- 
ting individuals. 

Whonevor adults react sonsitively towards 
an intant thny do so by monitoring the 
momont-to-moment shifts in the infant's 
attention and interest, and then timing their 
vocalizations or fictions in ways which are 
reciprocally patterned with those of the infant. 
Out of this reciprocity the communication of 
shared meanings gradually begins to take place. 
Newson believes that most of what a human 
infant learns is learned in the context of an 
outgoing, dynamic social intoraction process. 
The inanimate environment, he says* provides 
only the most impcerished stinmlus towards an 
understanding, in human terms, of the world in 
vvhich tlin infant lives. 

Furthermore, according to Newson, the 
human infant is biologically pre-programmed to 
emit ''signals" of a kind that cause the caring 
adult to attend to them* and to endow them with 
social significance, The mother is constantly 
monitoring her baby, and her contingent 
responsiveness is based on her acceptance of 
him as an individual whose wishes must be 
understood and respected* even if not always 
met. This social programming to which an infant 
is subjected is continuous and cumulative. 



The OrgLinmitinn and DifffirimUcitkm of Infant 
Behaviour, 

Trovnrthon (Nowson 1974) Hnys that from 
birth and woU boforLi that thno, tho bohnvinur of 
the human infant is biohjgically organized in 
certain complfjx ways to sorvo functionally 
appropriattj biological onds. The behaviour of 
the newborn is never an unpatternod and 
random sequenco of events, but comeH 
"pro-packed", an it wore* in tho sense that it is 
parcelled up in discrete temporal chunks. This 
interpretation, which arose from photographic 
records of on-going infant behaviour bears a 
close resemblance to the stream of behaviour 
identified by ecological psychologists Barker 
and Wright, some thirty years ago, when 
working in naturalistic settings of behaviour. 

The infant's behaviour always consists of 
chains of extremely briof but quite distinct 
intentional pastures which are highly organized 
as sequences of co-ordinated actions, 
Trevarthen says *'niovorTients of head, eyes and 
eyebrows, hands and fingers, arms and legs, 
together with vocalizations, are all beautifully 
articulated and synchronised*'. 

Ha speculates that there may be two 
distinctly different modes of response, 
dispending on whether or not the eHciting 
stimulus is an object or a person. In the former 
situation. Trevarthen calls the co-ordinated 
pattern of activity "pre-reaching", and in the 
latter, "pre-speech." As the infant is 
"pre-tuned" to produce and to respond to 
expressive movement patterns or gesticulations 
which conform to certain basic biological 
rhythms* the adult is able to communicate with 
the infant from birth. 

In recent years numerous experimental 
studies have shown that from birth the infant is 
responsive to his surroundings and that he is 
endowed with considerable ability to gather and 
process information from his environment. From 
birth he is strui tiired in such a way that he will 
help to determiuij his own life experiences, and 
the adults who care for him must take this into 
nccnunt. 

Pattern of AduJt-In/ant IntBraction. 

A considerable number of the papers 
presented at the Society for Research in Child 
Development Conference in Denver, Colorado, 
in April, 1975 were concerned with infant 
behaviour. At a symposium on mother-infant ' 
reciprocity researchers presented papers on 



various interaction patterns. One speaker 
nxaminnd developmental processes in mother- 
infant gazing behaviour. Ho videotaped 
moilier-infant intGraction sequeucus over a 
period of time and then divided these into gazing 
units and sub-units (which he called '*glad" and 
"sad" units) in order to examine devQlopmontal ■ 
changes in infant behaviour resulting from a 
complex feed bock system, 

A second speaker examined infant 
regulation of maternal play behaviour and/or 
maternal regulation of infant play behaviour, A 
third speaker investigated gaze direction as the 
infant's way of controlling his mother's teaching 
behaviour, as she sought to show him how to 
retrieve a cube from behind a screen. Another 
speaker videotaped the course of social 
interactions between a sighted infant and his 
blind parents, where the mother has been blind 
from birth and tlie falhur, fram 17 years of age. 

Tho most effective presentation to mo was an 
investigation of infant emotions in normal and 
perturbed interactions, In order to study the 
infant's contribution to mother-child inter- 
actions, the researcher had distorted the 
muther-child face-to-face situation by instructing 
her to remain totally unresponsive to the infant's 
attempts to interact, The split screen technique 
was used to show the behaviour of the infant 
and of the mother simultaneously. 

The following interactional patterns were 
presented. The first baby, aged 74 days, 
attempts to interact with his mother by greeting 
her. She fails to respond and this has a sobering 
effect upon him, He tries again with an / 
enthusiastic greeting. When his mother again 
fails to respond his gaze becomes wary and his 
movements jerky. He reaches out tow^ards her 
and when she ignores this action, he drops his , 
arms and turns his head away from his mother. 

A similar pattern of behaviour in response to 
perturbated interactions was observed in a 70 
day old infant. An earUer fihn of the same baby 
at 35 days showed that his expressive displays 
lacked some of the enrichment observed at 70 
days, but he made the same kinds of attempts to 
interact with his still faced mother, 

In a fourth film a IM day old infant shows 
greeting behaviour towards his mother who 
remains unresponsive, The infant drops his 
head and turns away and in this act of 
withdrawal he orients his face and body away 
from his mother, The speaker reported that this 
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kind of rnnntion is mum in babies an ynung uh 2 
wOGkH nf Hgu. aiul is fnund nroHS-^nulturriUy. Tbu 
fuco is onu (if Kovural uxprnHHive emu 
muninntioiis. Thn Htmiu^! 'iful mnthnr vinhittJH 
thfi ruins nf Hucial intfn'aclinn and tlio baby wIh), 
at this a^n, is nilu bound, is trappud in thn 
contradictiun. A ntill fat:o nonditiiHi to the 
infant's apprnnch bohaviour niiusoH his 
withdra vvid as a nonHuquonco uf bin oxpnrifuu u 
of failure. This aotion in akin to tha witbth^wnl 
bohnviour fouiul in bnspitalizcjd and 
institutionaliKod nhildrHn, Hiosn films 
drafnaticnlly iugbb^htud tbo dolicatnly 
pattornnd intorplay of notions and nnticipatGd 
rGSponsnH which* when in oonoert* onsuru a 
harmoniouH intorac'tion botwoon the rnothor and 
the infa.nb 

Schaffor (1974) discusses an intensive 
investigation of a mothor and hur infant smiling 
at each othor, narriod out by RichardH (1971). 
Hg found that the infunl's behaviour goes 
through a definite sequenco, and wliat tlu^^ 
mother does during this time must be carefully 
phased to the infant's behaviour. If this does nut 
occur the infant becomes tense and fretful and 
eventually begins to cry instead of smilQ, 
Richard's findings here are supported by the 
study reported above. Schaffor points out that 
even the youngest infant is '*no formless blob of 
clay" to be shaped and mouldod into a pattern 
entirely determined by the caretaking adult. On 
the contrary he has an individuality of his own 
that determines how he responds to parental 
treatment, and even determines the nature of 
the treatment itself, ■ 

The notion of genetically determined 
different levels'^of activity in newborn infants 
asserts that infants, by their activity or 
passivity, influence the emotional responses of 
members of their families, A busy mother may 
respond punitively to an active, demanding 
infant, and an athletic father may lose interest 
in a son who is content to lie passively in his cot, 

Wolff (Schaffer 1974) found that at birth the 
crying response is hiMh-frequency micro^rhythm, 
regulated endogenously by the infant's brain 
mechanisms, and involving quite complex time 
sequences. He found at least three distinct 
crying patterns which transniit different signals 
to the caretaker and which determine, to some 
extent, how much adult attention the child 
receives,. Infants differ in the extent to which 
they can produce intense and prolonged 
outbursts of crying and in the intervals between 
them and mothers differ in the extent to which 
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thuy can WiihliHl^i .|t^^^|^^n under t'luso varying 
stunuhis nntijit^^i^^c.^ jj, m.^ way thf^ Voung infant 
mnnipulatm, i^t ^.^^^ "^knowingly' his social 
unvironninn t, 

Any rnhiioPHjjijj n two^way relationship. 
Sf:huflnr HHoijH ninthu^'^'^-fant intoractinns to a 
kind of pinfi^yn^^ ^.^^^0 ^hnre the ^^^q of oach 
partnnr ;h U) ^^me ^'f^^nt dintntacj by the 
provinuH lunv^^f; ^|^^ ^^tiio,. partner. This effect 
is mosi ( lonrl^^l^ni^^^lptod in tho turn.taking 
nature fjf fl^{li"^'g .^^d infantas vOQaii^ations, 
Cioso obKorv.jt^\ ra^/^^h t'^^t a ^Upprisingly 
largo nunlbo^ of hiotht^^^-^f^"* intoraQUons are 
initiated nh^/Oi' tor^'^-^t^^^' by % baby. 
(Dropping to ^il^^p exCGedinglV effective 

way of tornij^fiU^j^ '.^p ^nterQction sequenced 
The mothor wfW ^ ^^^.n^l^^Vy to the behf^viour of 
her child, alh^w^ Kor b^'^^viour to p^t:ed by 
tho nhild, 

of Infant CoiTi^^pM-hj^f, 

AinsworthiiM fl9>4) dh^^BS the notion 
of infant c^rtipr^t^nnu terms nf nhild^s 
abihty to Aclppt environrnerit which 

contains an a^^^^ssibl^^^^^^^^^^ fi^^^^ whose 
reciprocai Hli^^^'tour b congjd@rable 

extant, und^^ (.£^^^*^^q1 of the infantas 

behaviour. TI^jH ^t^terpr^-^tinn imphes that an 
infant's aomPi>^a^^^^ def?^"^s substantially upon 
the cooperutigii ^^betaking ^^\x\t Thus 

*^an infant is dtA^iBten^*^ t^e extent that he 
can, througli Ajs ^^Xy^ a^-^^^V' Control the effect 
that his enviro^rr^^t^i Hye upon hini*^ 

^ Hu is effr^UHvf^ ha^^"^ his waiit^ Satisfied, 
at least in ph\.i ^^c:au0^ influence the 

behaviour of^ fQ^ftonsi^^^ofher. / 

Asa result of^ ^^berienceS % child 

advances not Qj^y conif ^^^nce, but qIsq in the 
social skills k0%mXBd .^i^ enllstiiig the 
cchoperation of ^0^-^^^ gt^Word considers gocial 
competence to im i%ortant a^Dect of 
intelhgence h\^d as^fuhiess ^Qiitinues 

throughout th^ ^t^tire ^Pan. Maternal 

responsiveness, tA^^^ pf^Hdes a ^^ecessary 
condition for a n^^tnaliy -^ncUoning ^iXfant to 
develop BOcial ctjmR^tgj^^^' 

Four diff^fcn^ c^^Sories of infant 
fUHnpotonco idon^" ^d- 'T^hese (a) a 

neonutn. who iWtiaiiy relatively jnCOrt^petent 
in tho Honse ^i\effici^"^ functioning^ may, 
when pairod yjm ^ ^"ther who is highly 
rospnnsivn tn \H ^^^fl^k implicit in his 
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boluwiniiiv gratliuilly inrrnasn liiH f»f"rn{:tivn!inKt; 
in dnalin^ with Im phyHicnl i\m\ Huniul 
environmniit, (b) An infant (;t)mputfjnt nnnuHh in 
rulHlinn tc) his liahavioiir rnpf!rtf)irn nt hirth, 
may Im iiitilTicinnt in yutting vvhat ho wants, if 
pairnd with n mothor who is unriiHpunHivn to his 
signaln. Thu infant's furthur (iovuhipniont of 
sonBory-motnr and sucial HkillH will bn hamporfid 
nnd his aompotoiico impnirod in ciompariann 
with a^n pours who nru fnrtunato fuinugh to 
havG rnsponsivn mothor^, (c) An initially 
malfunntinning infant may bo p^iirnd with on 
unrosponHivo mothur, a ViU) situation which is 
heavily woightod ^i^ainst tho dovulopmRnt of 
compotonco in this disadvantBgod infant. 
Finally, (d) an infant who is onclowt^d with a 
potontially efficiont roportoiro of skills may bo 
pairud with a mothor who is rosponsivo to tho 
signals implinit in the infant's bohaviour, IIiih 
state of affairs providoH thn bust possihle\ 
nnnditinns tor fostoring infant cnnipntoncn. 

Implicit in this iptRrprotation of infant 
competenoo is the mf/thor's sensitivity to the 
signals of her baby and her willingness to 
respond to them. This; promise is the antithusis 
of the old'fashionGd idea that responding 
promptly to the inlimt^s signals constitutos 
"spniling", a course/ of action which must be 
Btrenously avoided by the carets \iny adult 

1 " " " 

In conclusion, I; believo that the studies 
currently being pursued in the area of early 
mother-infant interdctinns show promise of a 
greatly increased understanding of the 
foundations of early learning, and that we as 
early childhood edu/^ators must take cognisance 
of the research findings as tboy become 
available, In comaion with Gordon* Caldw^ell, 
Weikart and others in tho U,S, and Staines and 
similarly minded puople on the Australian 
■scenn. I believe that it is too late to begin 
provitling early childhood education and 
devising enriched programs at the 3 year old 
level, ^ 
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I (jf lliH Ihjpnrtniniit ()f luliiciitioiKtl 
Psvf;h()h)^v, HnliHbiirv Ctjlhjj^ti ot' 
Atlvanfuu! luliifHitiou 



Continuod oxpanHicin arul dovfjlopmnnt uf 
early childhond sorvicu^i in AuBtralin has tTUidn 
it ptisHiblu fijp incituiHing nunihnrH of yaung 
c:hildrc)n, tacidlorH and iiV(in infants to be plannd 
in rtiMular fall day t:arn. Ff)r many of thnsfj 
nhildrem thnra will be a nim£^{itjuon4 roductiun in 
the amount of ctintact with thair parontH, thn^n 
aclultK who aru UBually inaHt cnrifinrnud with a 
child'H i)rai4rnHH and finvnlapmunt. For thin 
ruaHon it waH i:umuU)ru(\ OHSGntial that tlin 
dnvc]lapni(*ni nf t;hildnai in tlay earn ha ruiHa-ch?(i 
or fdiartod in Hnnia way, 'rhin wniUd cuiHurn that 
rf?i^ular fhjVidopniont could hn rf)f:nrdod and 
mora signifinaatly that tharu would l)n availabin 
snnin rnoans of raf:uMniKing poBsiblo} in= 
nonHiHtnnnins in dnvfihipmont. daJayH in 
davnlopmcnt or possibla ratardation. 

It was nut C3iivisagnd that this ranord would 
provide a saphisticatnd analyHis but rathor an 
infli(:ation of haw tha child h dovulopment was 
praooodiag. If anv lag or dolay is indicatod than 
rofnrral for dntailod analysiB and din^noBis 
\voiild bo roconunanducL 

Thn n arn of this papar is to roport an thy 
prat^rnss u! tlu* re fNirfdi prajofit whioh hahi as its 
statud objGctivu tho 

"production of an infant and prsschool 
child dovelopment record which can be 
used by teachers, supervisors and para- 
professional personnel in Child Care 
Centres and other institutions daaUng with 
"Infants and pre'School aged children." 

(Burdon and Teasdale, 1973 CL) 

Initial proposals considered that an 
instrument of this nature should havu a sound 
theoretical basis, should be simple and easily 
administered or recorded while at the same time 
maintaining high levels of validity and 

* Tho research reportod in this papQf in siippor^Hrl hy 
grants fram the. Advisory Committee on Child Gbpr 
Research. The Interim Committee of the Children's 
Commission and the ReHOnrch Committeo of Sfllisbury 
CA.E. 



rolinbilitv. Thin would nnnblc thn nHNOssnient to 
1)0 aurriud out by thu^o who have the dey to day 
ri.sponHibility for the ongoing care of the young 
f^hild and whcj 

^'it can bo argued , . . know as much and 
perhaps more about his growth and 
i}aluivinur than a paediatrician or a 
]}HynholngjHt can learn in a brief Interview. 
In our nnncern to be scientific about 
an^fi^smnnV wn huvc perhaps relied too 
hcnvily on standardized tests and 
knowlodj^e of normal child development and 
not onough on the knowledge of the child 
hold by the person with day to day care of 
him/\ [Sparrow, 1974 p. 4) 

An extensive review of the literature and of 
existing measures of infant and pre-school 
development did not bring to' light any measure 
which met the requirements of the proposed 
Development Record although a small number 
had similarly stated objectives. More recently, 
riontact hns been established with personnel of 
the National Children's Bureau in London, who 
are nnHagod in a similar project which closely 
parallels this hut who have been unable to 
proceed with a standardization of their pilot 
/)cv(>]npmcntni CiJides. [Sparrow, 1974, 1975], 
Tluj literature and inL.t rumen t review has led to 
&w establishment of a reasonably extensive file 
of rnviewH of instruments which if published 
could be of some benefit to those involved in 
research and work with infants and young 
children. This publiciitinn however, must take 
Hocond priority to the production of the 
Develnpmuntal Record itself. 

In order to provide a logical and consisten,t. 
frame of reference for the behaviours sampled 
for the Developmental Record it was intended 
from the outcome that the instrument **Have a 
sound theoretical basis"., (Burdon and 
Teasdale, 1973, G .L] To date no broad inclusive 
theory has been elaborated which accounts for 
all aspects of ^development (physical, 
intellectual sociaUpersonal) In an integrated or 
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; related fashion. This however, does not excuse 
the intent. There are the fairly obvious physical 
developments which occur in a sequence which 
is weii established (Gessell and Ilg, 1949). The 
sequence of devglopment of other behaviours Is 
also well documented and charted (Sheridan, 
1971) though the interrelated significance for 
internn! process nf these behaviours is less well 
elaborated. Of the develcpmental theories the 
"evolved-primate" theories of Piaget* Bruner 
and Chomsky may corne closest to providing an 
explanation for man*s development as revealed 
by his overt behaviours. There have been some 
recent attempts to relate aspects of cognitive* 
moral and social development (FUvelU 1968, 
Selman. 1971, 1974) while Piaget (Piaget 1955, 
Piaget and Inholder 1969) has also devoted 
considqrabLe attention to this question. 

The theoretical focus adopted in this project 
is Piagetian. While this focus is obviously 
felated to cognitive developments certain 
explanations for social and personal develop* 
ment follow from the adoption of this conceptual 
framework. It is not envisaged that there will be 
too much difficulty in presenting a broad based 
theoretical conceptual framework for the 
Developmental Record although this has not 
been done formally at this time. Another 
outcome of this prt)ject could be a later 
elaboration in much greater detail of this 
theoretical-concepHal framework. 

In keeping with the stated objectives of 
maintaining simplicity and ease of administra- ^ 
tion and to utilize t!iu nrcumulating knowlodge 
abaut partinular childrHn developed bv rheir 
day to day care givurs it was intondod that tho 
Developmental Record be an obser' atiun based 
instrument. As such, it would cnnipr.^e a serttis 
of stp to merits of behaviour intended to be 
indicative of duVGlopniontaL, sequences. It was 
intended that these behaviour itc^b would bo 
easily and unmistakably observable m children, 
would be closely rolalod to the dynami':s of the 
developmental procnHses in as much a.i these 
dynamics have been elaborated by theor^iti/al 
and rosonrch cnnHitinrations and be significdutly 
related to important nspectH of the child's actual 
behaviour anrl fli*vnlf)pmont* The Record would 
thus avt)id a "teHling" Hituation and tho 
conHfKinent prnblnniH of intHrprotatinn of rnHultH 
often encountnrnd whr»n HufJi tochnifinriH fire 
UHud f!Hp(i(:ially by pnrBunnnl ncjt trainud to do 

HO. 

It bncamn ohvifuiB in the early moiithH of the 
projnct thfit mnny HtatomontB ^nf aHO rolatod 



behaviours existed already in some form in the 
many instruments that were being reviewed, As 
well a good deal of attention was given to 
theoretical and research writings of the nature 
and dynamics of development and as a result 
other items were developBd, An extensive pool 
of items of age appropriate behaviours was built 
up in this way. These items were charted at one 
month age intervals up to age 48 months. From 
this pool of items a more selective list was 
drawn up. Items were included in this initial 
experimental format on the basis of their fit with 
theoretical or conceptual considerations and the 
observability of ihe behaviour in normal or 
natural environmental situations. As well, 
consideration was given to obtaining a 
reasonable cover or spread of items over the 
four year age range. At this stage these items 
were field tested for their appropriateness for 
inclusion in the 0nai experimental format, This 
field testing /^s carried out in Day Care 
Centres and^fn private homes. It was necessary 
to ascei tain whether the items selected at the 
various ago levels were indicative of the 
development of children at thaj^^gfe and whether 
the items gave a clear and Simple indication of 
behaviour which could be observed br reported. 
At this stage behaviours were checked as 
"passed", "not passed** or '*don't know"'. A 
simple analysis of patterns of responses to the 
items was carried out and comments from the 
investigators, from Day Care personnel and 
from parents about the items were summarized 
to assist in the selection of items for ,^he final 
experimental format. As a result of considering 
thtjso tho need for certain modifjnations and 
changes became apparent, ^ 

The initial intention to include items at one 
month age intervals was modified because it 
was seen that many aBpecta of hehaviour are 
not uniquely or exclusively age specific and that 
. ranges of ages exist vdthin which behaviours 
appear and develop, As weli the one month 
interval would have made the Record 
excessively long and unwieldy and might have 
deterred many people from Gonsldering its use, 

A hocnntl modification was in the area of the 
naturn of tho itoms thnmHelvoH, The first 
pro|)(iHnl liad bcHin to produce an obsorVation 
linsntl iDctml and not to uho a formot that 
rcHniired a tOHt-typtj Hituation. It soon bocamo 
appiirHnt liownvnr, that certain bohnvloiirH 
ocuuir only in rnHponHO te a Hpncific situation and 
ilint Hornn Htructure' would l)o ronuirod if 
parliciilnr typrm of responHOH are to be oHcitod. 
NnvnrthnloHH, it nuiHt bo kept in mind that tho 
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Record is being designed for use by parfl^" 
professionals who would be in close and regular 
contact with ♦he children* In many cases these 
people could report behaviours on the basis of 
their experience with a particular child, or 
could attempt to elicit them in the course of their 
interaction with the children during their daily 
activities. As an example, it was found that a 
non-participant observer took considerable time 
to record the range of language responses of an 
18 month old child. However, those working 
directly with the child were able to record this 
range as a result of their daily interactions with 
him, and their deliberate attempts to eUcit 
certain responses in a naturah non-t_hreatening 
way. 

While still not envisaging a formal "testing" 
situation then, item development was extended 
to cover behaviours that could be observed 
through relatively inforrnal interaction with the 
child, together with behaviours that could be 
described accurately by significant others (e.g, 
mothers, other staff of the Centre). If, after trial, 
these additional types of items prove suitable for 
inclusion in the record then guidelines will need 
to be developed, particularly so that necessary 
interactions with the child can be built In to the 
normal routines of a Centro, 

The preliminary field testing has highlighted 
a possible important use for a Developmental 
Record. The investigators have been dismayed 
at the genoral lack of knowledge and insight 
about children's development displayed by 
many (especially junior) umployees in Day Care 
Centres. This obviouHly is detrimental to the 
balannRd growth nf the rhijri, nuring thn nnurRn 
of the study a number of Day Care Centre 
personnel have expressed surprise that certain 
'behavibure are '*normar* at a given age level, 
and hence children need to be given 
opportunities for dovelopmont in those areas. 
This has reinforced to the investigators the 
importance of having the record completed by 
those who work with the child, for this should 
onable them to see and oxporionce what is 
happening to the child in tormB of his growth 
and development, help focus attontion on the 
more important ns poets of dnvolopmnnt and help 
to sot developmental and oxporiontial objoctives 
for porr.onnoL 

Some, nttnution had boon ^\ym\ to tho nual 
format of the Rocord, HncauHn of the HnorinH 
difficultioH nn(l othnr pnintn alnHuly menllonod, 
conaidornlion had bnnn given to rucordinH data 
in a way Himilar to that UBod In tho Donvor 



Developmental Screening Test (Frankenberg, 
Dodds and Fandel 1973). This format has soma 
advantages including the fact that behaviours 
are checked straight onto a profile or summary 
sheet, which is thus very readily available and 
shows obvious areas of developmental lag as 
well as the extent of such lag or delay. However, 
no firm decision has yet been made on this 
question gf-the actual format of the Record, 

During the early part of 1975 the selection of 
items for inclusion in the final experimental 
version was carried out. Considerable attention 
was given to each item* as a result of previous 
experience and later consideration^, until a 
final list of items was completed. This final 
experimental list included items up to 5 years of 
nge in response to a number of suggestions that 
the 4 to 5 year agajange should be considered, 

Tho most rocent^roblem encountered was 
rehitud to the ''standardization" of the 
buhaviours to specific age ranges and included 
the solec^on of tho standardization sample and 
tho col lection of information from this sample. It 
was obvious that no captive group of children 
would be representative enough 'of the 
population to allow their behaviours to be 
nonsidurfKi n.s the norm so a more 
rnproHuntativn sample was required. The 
Common wen 1th Bureau of Statistics was 
npprO(|ched for aBsiHtance and this was readily 
forthcqming. The Bureau selonted blocks of 
dwellings within a range of socio-economic 
areas in mntrnpolitan Adelaide. Each dwelling 
in these blonks will bo chucked and where there 
arn children within the ago range then data will 
hn nnllRntnd for that child. 

The actual format in be used for the 
nollection of data has also caused some concern. 
Experience in the pilot study in 1974 indicated 
that both parent and care giver tended to 
acquiesce in responding to direct questions 
about tho behaviour of their children while the 
direct observation of behaviour by nonMnvolvod 
short term visitors was difficult and took a good , 
(Inal of time. Given those circumstoncos it was 
cnnsidorod that the most appropriate way to 
collect tlio data would bo by questionnairo 
rcmpunsn from tho child's mother, In this way 
the fj|jvi(Uis rnHfJOnso will bo cliHgnisntl and tho 
fhitn will hn' cnlltMjtcci by proinpliii^ m()thors to 
toll ninrci nbuut llioir chiltlnin'H dovolfipniont and 
bnhaviourH. A Hnmplo of (KK) Hprnad over tho ogo 
rHngn was ciinHidiirnd tlu! inininnnn requiriid fc)r 
tlui Ntandardi.'ation of an inHtrunuHit uf this 
knul. If tirnn and nJHonrfMm [jornut a larger 



sample will be used, 

n 

The proiect has been delayed by the 
necessity to develop a questionnaire from the 
item list drawn up previously. In many cases it 
has proved to be particularly difficult to 
translate a baldly stated behaviour item into a 
disguised questionnaire item and there lias been 
the danger that some items which may well have 
been included in the final format may not be 
included here for standardization because of 
this difficulty. 

At this point in time it is still hoped that the 
project will be completed as proposed by the end 
of 1975 so that the Developmental Record can be 
put to the use for which it is being devised. 
However, the version which will become 
available then can only be carried out to develop 
norms for other groups within the Australian 
population. 
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SELF^CONGEPTS 
AND SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 



Drj.R.Clough, 
Principal Lecturer* 
School of Teacher Education, Canberra CoUege 
of Advanced Education . 



Success at school is still an important 
determinant of one's life style, Failure to meet 
the expectations of the educaiional system leads 
to exclusion from a number of desirable 
occupations* and may also lead to an inability to 
enjoy certain leisure activities, to anti» 
intellectual attitudes and feelings of inadequacy 
and inferiority. 

In a previous age lack of success would have 
led to situations which were physically painful 
for the child, but today would be more likely to 
involve frustration, boredom and psychological 
pressures of various kinds. 

One may ask why children fail at schooL m 
order that vvhalever steps are possible may be 
taken to avoid or alleviate these innuences. 

There are a whole range of influences over 
which we as yet have little controL Most obvious 
are genetic factors* with the intra-uterine, birth, 
and peri-natai periods being the next most 
cruciaL It is certainly true of the intra-uterine 
period that when an organ or an organism is 
developing most rapidly, then that organism is 
most susceptible to dysgenic influences. Some 
theorists (e.g. Erikson, 1965) also take the view 
that when the organism, and here we are talking 
of children, enter the **booming. buzzing 
confusion** of the world, then their earliest 
experiences will be the most cruciaL 

1 think one could argue that this was true in 
the sense of the first months or years of life, but 
equally true of the first months or years of 
schooL Erikson (1965) speaks of the "sense of 
trust" as the basic requirement of a healthy 
personality, and Bowlby (1951) although under 
attack from such sources as Rutter (1972) has 
aHSurtod the crucial nnturQ of the mother child 
rolritionship osponially botweon six and 
thirty six muntiis, 

The componsatory education movoment can , 
bo intorproted as an attempt to promoto 
cognitlvo dovolopmunt and othpr rolatod ikiUs 
prior to tho child*8 entry to gchooL Thii la 
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exemplified In the work of Bereiter and 
Engelmann (1966). but can be found in numerous 
other studies (Gray, 1971; Gray and Klaus, 1970; 
Karnes, Teska and Hodgins, 1970; Karnes, 
Teska, Hodgins and Badger, 1970; Weikart, 
1969) all of which are reviewed in Clough (1972)» 

Certainly thf best of these programmes have 
been highly successful in producing spectacular 
gains in cognitive and scholastic skiUSi but there 
have been several limitations on these effects. 
The first is the ephemeral nature of such gains, 
with children undergoing such programmes 
being virtually indistinguishable from their 
equally disadvantaged peers after two to three 
years of schooling, 

A second criticism has focussed on the 
extent to which the programmes have tried to 
teach tasks ahen to the child's background, and 
have led to a denial of the child's own culture 
and judgments about the irrelevance of the 
child's experiences outside the school, £ 

Another important limitation concerns the 
almost negligible effects on the personality 
development of the children. Even short term 
effects have been rare, This may in part be due 
to the difficulty in measuring personality, but 
may also be due to a lack of focus on this aspect 
of development. 

It is this criticism which I wish to tako up 
and develop, for there is a growing body of 
evidence that personality factors and in 
particular the child's self concept, may bo an 
important mediating variable in the child's 
Hchiovemont, and eventually his life satisfaction. 

Evidence concerning the relationship 
botweon self^concopts and performance come 
from a variety of sources, three of which are the 
clinical insights of thorapists, the literaturo on 
solf-fulfilling pfophoclos and recent resoarch on 
locus of control, 

TIkjho who aru romfjdinl ruading tonchors 
will 1)0 iiwarn of the iiegativu attituduH towards 
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reading held by their client?. Such children 
often express the attitude that they are 
incapable of learning to read, but also assert 
that reading is a waste of time, that it is not a 
logical process, and that they do not want to 
learn to read. Half the problem is solved when 
these defences are removed and positive 
attitudes develop. , 

Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) produced the 
'best known work on- the eff^nt of teacher 
expectatiQns._..Firpbrting that in their studies 
childxen^ selected randomly and nominated to 
. teachers as pptential Intellectual s porters did in 
fact gain more on intelligence tests than their 
classmates. This study has been severely 
criticised on methodological grounds 
(Thorndike. 1968). Rosenthal's ability as a 
researcher has been challenged (Barber and 
Silver, 1968) and attempts to replicate the 
results (eg. Fleming nnd A^ttonen* 1971) have 
failed. On the other hand some studies (eg, 
Palardy, 1969) have supported Rosenthal and 
Jacobson's original work, Pidgeon (1970) 
provides a useful review of some of this work. 

Two final comments I should Uke to make 
about the teacher expectation effect is that in 
the original study it was virtually only in the first 
two grades that it operated, and that teacher 
expectation effects might be expected to operate 
only on some occasions, and that thus a failure 
to replicate is [not so crucial as it would be in 
other cases. \ * , 

"^^^locus of control studies have identified a 
contimu^m^om an internal locus' of control to 
external locus of control. Those who fall at the 
internal end of the . continuum beUeve that 
success in a wide range of tasks is due to 
personal effort, while those at the external end 
believe that success is more governed by luck. 
These oriontations have been shown to be in 
existence prior to school entry, to be relatively 
stable, and an internal locus of control is 
aspociated with high scholastic achievement, 
and Is negatively correlated with delinquency 
and a number of other negative behaviours. 

A study by Clifford and Cloary (1972) found 
a correlation of 0.43 between their measure of 
locvis of control and scholastic porformonco, in 
contrast to a correlation of 0.53 between LQ. 
and BcholuBtiu acliievement in their fourth-, 
fifth' and Hlxth-grade pupils of both sexes. Thus, 
in this particular' cusOi their monsuro of 
self=concept8 was almost as good a predictor of 
porformanco as intolligenfiu. 



Of rniirsn, one nan get into the chicken and 
eg*4 Hituation very easily in the self-concept 
arou, and there would appear to be no argumint 
against the proposition that at some point 
achievement, as well as positive attitudes about 
one's ability to achieve is necessary, but it does 
seem important to point out that: 

(a) Positive attitudes towards oneself are 
miportant, (eg. Rogers, 1969), 

(b) That ultimately higher levels of scholastic 
achievement may be reached by making 
the development of positive self^concepts 
a prime aim as opposed to -making 
scholaitic achievement the major early 
emphasis. 

This latter proposition is not meant to imply 
that genuine learning is not a legitimate way lo 
establish positive self-concepts, but merely 
implies that a different emphasis may be 
required in certain cases. 

Having established a sound theoretical basis 
for considering that the development of positive 
self-concepts may be an appropriate initial aim 
for education. I want to outline what I consider 
to be a worthwhile research project In this area, 
and report on progress to date. 

It appears important to distinguish three 
possible influences on the child^s self-concepts, 
the home, the pre-scliool and the infants classes 
of the primary school. 

The home would be considered to be the 
most important innuence on the child's ielf- 
concept, both because of the primacy of its 
influence, because of its continuity over time* 
and also because of its relative consistency of 
influence. However, one might wish to 
distinfiuish between self-concept as a scholastic 
achiever, and self-concept in general; and the 
pru-Bchool and the infants* classes may be more 
crucial for self-aoncopt as a scholastic achiever* 

In addition, the impact of the pre-school and 
infants' clnHseH on the general self-concept may 
br» {jxtrumely important. 

* At this stage it is proposod to commonco the 
niiHiHunimuntH of Hulf-t'onceptB at the pre-Hchool 
stn^n, to cf)nHid{3r changes within the pre-school 
yuar, and to investignte the impact of the 
primnry snhool, and particiilarly the infants* 
nluHHOH on Holf-cnncnptH. 

Now the major problem is tho lank of Buitablo 
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scales for the measurement of self-concepts. 
Aftfir nnnsiriRrable discussion we decided to 
devBlop a rating scale for use by the children's 
pru-sLhnnl teachers, a scale which contained 
the fulhiwing 25 items ( Appendix A), 

The main instructions were* "Assign a 
rating from 1 (low) to 5 (high) on each of the 25 
items to each child, A 1 rating would imply that 
the child was in the lower 200/o on this attribute 
in comparison to other children of the same age, 
a 2 in the next 20% and so on." 

To date the rating icale has been 
administered by eight pro-school teachers and 
their assistants^^with over seventy protocols 
being completdS^Each of the twenty-five items 
has consistently discriminated between those 
' rating low on the test as a whole, and those 
falling at the top end (item analysis chi square 
values have ranged between 16.2 and 40.0, p 
being less than .01 in each case). 

Thirteen children were independently 
scored by more than one rater and inter-rater 
reliabiUty was high at 0.93 (p < .01). 

Seventeen children ware re-scored by the 
same rater after approximately three months. A 
correlation of 0.74 (p < .01) was found in this 

case. 

While this figure is in itself quite a 
satisfactory one, several of the raters indicated 
that their subjects had changed quite 
considerably in the intervening period, and 
predicted that the scores would differ in a 
particular direction. These predictions were 
confirmed. 

However, these predictions might be 
confirmed because of changes in the raters 
perceptions rather than changes by the child, 
and as such would represent an error factor in 
the test. 

The alternative of changes by the child are 
however feasible, given the lability of children's 
emotions at this stage of their development. 

Another method of measuring self-concepts 
by using a pair of identical dolls similarly to the 
**It Technique" is being developed, Favourablo 
and unfavourable statements are attributed to 
tho dolls, and the child is oskod which is moro 
like him/her. Much more work is roqulrod in 
order to tost the offoctivonosa of this method, 



With the development of the measuring 
device it is now possible to study the effect of the 
pro-schnol, on the child's self-concepts. It is also 
ptiKsilile to consider the effect of different 
teatilior styles on self-concepts at the pre-school 
level. If this possibility is developed it will be 
necessary to use external raters* and so it will 
be important to establish the rehability of the 
device under these circumstances. 

Two further passible avenues for 
development are to focus on the tv/o transition 
periods, from the home to pre-school, and from 
pre-school to infants. 

The latter possibility is both the more 
interesting and the more feasible. It would 
appear necessary that additional measures of 
self-concepts would be required if children 
above the commencing grade of infants' school 
are to be studied. These may be along similar 
lines to those already developed, but may also 
be along the hnes of the discrepancy between 
ideal-self and perceived-self common in the 
literature. 

However, if the study were to cease at the 
level of considering what changes do occur* or 
even at the level of relating teaching style to 
changes in self-concepts; then it would hardly be 
worthwhile. What is required, and is the aim of 
this study, would bo to consider the effect of 
teachers focussing on self-concept development 
as the initial aim of education, and studying the 
effect of teacher behaviours in pursuit of this 
aim on self-concept development in the child, 
and the rate of development, and level of 
dtjvulopment of scholastic skills. 

This would require a longitudinal study of 
some magnitude, since a number of teachers 
would need to be involved if generalizations 
beyond the study population were to have 
validity. 
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APPENDIX A 

Child's Name.., 

Date of Birth.,.,, 

Date of Entry to Pre-School,, 



CANBERRA SELF CONCEPT SCALE 

Instructions for Completion. 

1. Please complete all 25 items. There is a space 
for additional comments if these are felt 
necessary. 

2, Assign a rating from 1 (low) to 5 (high) on 
each of the 25 items to each child. 

A 1 rating would imply that the child wai in 
the lower 20®/o on this attribute in 
comparison to other children of the same age, 
a 2 in the next 20% and so on, 



SOCIAL INTERACTION WITH ADULTS 

1. Responds positively to 

adults, 1 2' 3 4 5 

2. Confidently seeks flt^sist- 
ance from adults when 

necessary 1 2 3 4 5 

3. When choosing activities 
is not overdependent on 

adults, 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Does not require constant 
approval or attention from 

adults. 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Is not overly submissive in 

the presence of adults. 1 2 3 4 5 



SOCIAL INTERACTION WITH PEERS 

6. Dofonds own rights, 1 2 3 4 5 

Willingly shares and takes 



turns. 



1 2 3 4 5 



a. RoBpoct for property and 
poBBOBsiona of group and 
individuals, 1 2 3 4 5 
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9. Can assumi both leader 
end follower role in group 
situatiana. 

10. Is ooneistently popular 
with peerSi 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Additional Commentai 



EMOTIONAL MATURITY 



11. Can be happy alone, 

12. Shows tenacity and 
pafseverancet 

13. When frustrated, does 
something poiitivei for 
example seeks assistance, 
chooses another activityi 
etc. 

14. Does not show excessive 
verbal aggression. 

15. Does not show excessive 
physical aggression, 



1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 



16. Is prepared to attempt 
new physical skills. 

17. Participatei in music 
making activities. 

IB. Is not afraid to use . 
cUmbing apparatus. 

19* Participates in rhythmic 
activities. 

20« Uses a wide variety of 
indoor and outdoor 
equipment. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



21, Shows curiosity in a wide 
range of activities. 

22. Uses equipment and 
materials creatively. 

23i Combines ideas 
imaginatively and 
expreises them verbally. 

24i Understands the 

difference between fact 
and fantaiy« 

25. Actively seeks solutions to 
inteUeotual problems. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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TEACHING READING IN THE PRE-SCHOOL 



jenny Simony 
Principal. 

Sydney Nursery School Teachers' College. 



The pre-school curriculum has not 
traditionally, included the teaching of reading 
— yet when one talks to parents* one hears of 
children who have begim to learn to read before 
they started school and there are, from time to 
time, references in the literature on beginning 
-reading, to children who learnt to read at an 
early age (Durkin, 1964). In general early 
success is maintained in the primary school 
years. 

What I want to do is tu suggest that it is 
^indeed appropriate that reading be taught in the 
pre-schooK to some children, and under certain 
conditions. ^ 

I must emphasize, right now, that I am not 
advocating that reading be taught to all children 
in pre-school. It is perfectly obvious that many 
children, most children, are simply not develop- 
mentally ready to learn to read; they are not 
ready cognitively to deal with the, symbolio 
system of written language; they are not ready 
emotionally to sit still and concentrate on an 
abstract, teacher-directed activity; they are not 
ready motivationally to want to learn to read. 

But what about the four year old who has an 
advanced command of Dral language, fluent and 
clear speech, an obvious and abiding interest in 
books, appears of average or above-average 
intelligence and who may even express a desire 
to learn to read? Of such a child* his pre-school 
teacher may say, *0h, he*s really ready to go to 
school now". 

She may even add that he is a bit bored in 
pre-school. She may find him, on occasions* a 
nuisance as ho seeks rostlessly for cognitive 
challenge. 

It is this sort of a child, more often a girl than 
a boy, for whom I am advocating a consideration 
of instruction in reading. 

So, the child seems devolopmnntnlly ready to 
learn to read, Is there something in the reading 
tusk that is cognltivoly too difficult for a 
pre-school child? You will now probably uW 
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accept Bruner's (i960) dictum, that it is possible 
to teach any subject to any person of any age if 
the Subject be presented in a suitable way. 
What I want to do now is to outline two modern 
approaches to the teaching of reading, in order 
that you may decide whether the task can be 
structured in a way appropriate to young 
learners. 

After that, I will discuss some research 
evidence on the prerequisite skills for learning 
to read, to pinpoint the exact starting point for 
the individual learner once the teacher has 
decided that the child is developmentally ready 
to learn to read. 

The first approach to the teaching of reading 
is based upon simple conditioning, at the 
stimulus-^response level Quite recently, Glen 
Doman. author of "Teach Your Baby to Read" 
(1965) has been going about Australia 
reminding us how very simple it is to teach a 
child to read his first words. The method is to 
present the young child with an object, say a 
cup, and the written word for that object at the 
same time, while naming the object orally. 

The young child quickly learns to associate 
the oral expression with the written expression, 
so that eventually he is able to "read" cup when 
the written representation is seen on its own. 
Let me hasten to add that this associative 
learning will not lead to the same sort of reading 
that is engaged in by a mature reader, but it is a 
sort of reading nevertheless. 

One of the first tasks we ask of beginning 
readers is that they shall be able to say what 
certain written words are, simply by looking at 
thorn; such words are appropriately designated 
"sight" words, and this approach to learning to 
road is cHllotl the "look-say" method. 

C)n(i way in which this method of instruction 
in imphMniintod ftir hn^innors is for the teacher 
tn Hohwt a Hfit of wordH which the learner will bo 
mooting in his firHl primor, and to teach thoso 
wortln indiyidually, oflnn using a sot of carda 
prnpar(!(l for this purpoHu and called "flash 
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cards" {because the objective is to havi th© 
learner respond rapidly to each word as it is 
"flashed" at him)* 

It is intrigmng to speculate as to how the 
learner discriminates and remembers the word 
elements in any given set of words. Researchi 
such as that of Marchbanks & Levin (1965) 
suggests that, contrary to the beUef of most 
teachers of beginning reading, learners do not 
recognize sight words by shape, but by 
discriminating the letter elements, especially the 
first, second and last letters. 

I have described briefly one valid and 
common style of initial reading instruction 
which uses associative learning to bring the 
learner to the point where he can name some 
words "by sight". Typically, such a learner 
would be able to read such a sentence as *'this 
girl is my friend" after learning each word 
element first. 

Another valid and common method used in 
instructing beginning readers is to cause them, 
by the use of inductive reasoning, to discover the 
alphabetic principle upon which our writing 
system is based, and then, by the use , of 
deductive reasoning, to encourage them to use 
this alphabetic principle to decode unknown 
words. It has also been common, in the past, for 
teachers to forgo the inductive step; instead, the 
alphabetic principles wore taught by associative 
learning. 

To give an example: The teacher says — bat, 
been, boy* and asks the learner what these 
words have in common. When the response is ^ 
"They all begin with the same sound," then the 
teacher presents the written form of letter b. 
(There's some associative learning there.) The 
next stop is to say — cat. biJ], hen* and to ask the 
learner to say which begins with the letter b, 
Typically, such a learner would begin to learn to 
read such words as batp bogp boxp big. 

Another nxample: The teacher says — 
"M(jn, ran, fan — what have these^ words in 
common?'* When the response is that they all 
end in the sumo way, then the teacher presents 
the plionogram or spelling pottQrn|*cin' and asks 
the loarnc;r to read ban, 

I have now outlined briefly the two 
thnorotically opposite ways in which reading 
may ho taught to a beginner. The method which 
UHos asHoniatlvo learning, the "look-say" 
approiioh, in obviously simplor from the 



learner's point of view, as no logical operations 
uTo involved. This approach uses skills which 
the learner already has; the gkill to discriminate 
visually between words and the skill to 
remember the paired oral and visual 
presentations made by the teacher — that is, the 
learner can discriminate between cat and bat, 
and remember which is which, even though he 
may know nothing at ail about the English 
alphabet. 

Please do not, at this point, conclude that I 
am advocating the ''look-say" approach for 
teaching young beginners, for the matter is a bit 
more involved. It is not appropriate to decide on 
a suitable method for instructing a young 
beginner using only evidence about the relative 
simplicity of the learning task, 

It is also necessary to look at the needs of the 
learner. 

When a person begins to learn to read he is, 
typically, highly motivated towards learning to 
read. Ideally, he sees reading as a skill which he 
desires to master for reasons of satisfaction. 
pleasurOp peer and adult approval, curiosity and 
perhaps utility, 

The motivation which the beginner brings to 
the reading task will probably only persist as 
long as he is successful in that task. There is no 
doubt that early success can be achieved by the 
*iook-say" method; but what the learner seeks 
as he strives to become a reader is autonomy as 
a roador, and this he cannot reasonably hope to 
attain if he must apply to another person — be it 
teacher or mature reader — for the 
pronounciatioa of each new word ha 
encounters. 

What the beginner needs, quite early, is a 
mot hod which will allow him to decode new 
words for himself' that is, he will want to use 
both inductive and deductive reasoning, related,, 
to alphubetic rules, to enable him to progress in * 
rending somewhat independently of other 
assistance. 

Now there are many known oxamples of 
nhildrnn who more or less taught themselves to 
road; but the majority of learners benefit from a 
Httlu steering in the direction of noting and 
romtimbering tlio regular phonic structures and 
spelling patterns within the English, writing 
HyHttmi. 

The learning of thosti rogularities is labelled 
the "code" approach: and it does seom that 



every reader reaches out for this assistance 
sooner or later, whether the teacher offers It 
systematically or whether the learner induces 
and applies his pmi rules, 

So you see, now, that 1 am advocating an 
approach more structured than the *iook-say'* 
'\ one, after alh I haven't used the word phonics so 
'far, and quite deliberately, for this word now 
cbyers a multitude of sins, the chief being, 
perhaps, the belief that each symbol in the 
EngU^h alphabet can be associated with an 
isolated sound — that *c* and and *t* give you 
cat; in faqt, they don*t; they give you *kerr-a-tuh', 
and it isXdishonest and confusing to claim 

otherwise ' \ 

\ 

What I dOx accept is the type of code 
approach labelled Linguiitic-phonics which, 
although a bit Woolly still in definition is 
supposed to meanVr- analysis of the sound- 
structure in terms of regular spelling petterns. 

For example: one shoMdn't isolate 'c' and 'a' 
and *t' for the learner, buioue can legitimately 
isolate at as a part of cot, hat, and mat, and one 
can ask the learner to figure but /at by saying it 
begins with the same sound as fill and ends with 
the same sound as cot. ^\ 

So far, I hope I have shown that the beginner 
can learn to read first of all by a very simple 
method of associative learning, (for example: 
this word is cat, this word is dog); but that this 
method limits severely the learner's opportunity 
to progress in reading independently of his 
teacher. Therefore, sooner or later, and it's 
usually sooner, he needs assistance in 
identifying the sound-symbol regularities of the 
English writing system so that he can induce 
generalisations and, in turn, use these 
generalisations to deduce new words. 

Unless the learner can be assisted positively 
to employ decoding skills, he will lose his 
enthusiam for learning to read, and learning will 

cease. 

The question now is: c^n young learners 
mnnage fhe inductive and deductive reasoning 
that is necessary if progress is to bo made in 
* learning to read? 

It appoors that they can, if and only if they / 
have the prorequisito skills for learning to road, 
(Downing & Thackray, 1971). The prerequisite 
skills are of three typos: visual skills, auditory 
skills and cognitive skills. Teachers have always 
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been vaguely aware of these prerequisite skills, 
and have made many and elaborate gestures 
towards exorcising childron's skills in these 
three areas, but the gestures have been all 'do . 
often vague, and the skilli have not beeiTy 
objectified in behaviours that were sufficiently 
precise. 

I'd like to talk a little about each of the tfefie 
pre-requisite skills in turn. My aim is to clarify 
each skill, and to get you to consider whether 
children of pre-school age do achieve, or can 
achieve, these skills. 

First, the visual skills. The most important 
are visual discrimination and^ visual memory. 
Before he can learn to read, a beginner must 
obviously be able to discriminate between words 
when he sees them written down. If you show a 
begiiiner a line of words — say, cat, cat, bat, 
Cj^t, he must be able to show you which one looks 
ATferent, before he can learn to read them. I 
suggest to you that any cl^ld from the time he 
has mastered the concepts some and different 
will be able to show you which word is different, 
This could occur at 2 or 3 or 4 years of age. 

Visual memory can be assessed by providing 
a learner with a short list of written words, 
showing him one of those words written 
separately on a piece of paper, then removing 
the single word from his sight and asking him to 
show you on his list the word you exposed 
separately. Once a beginner gets the hang of 
what you want him to do, it's not at all difficult 
for many 3 year olds to demonstrate their visual 
memory skill with words long before they learn 
to read those words. 

Next, the auditory skills that are 
pre-requisite for learning to read. The most 
important are: auditory discrimination and 
auditory memory. The *same' and ^different' 
concepts can be used to test a beginner's skills 
in auditory discrimination, though he will also 
need *o be able to use the concept of beginning 
and ending in time. Say boy and bat. Are these 
words thb Bume or different at the beginning? 

To sample the skill of auditory memory, say 
churn, fix. ma do, which word sounded like 
falhar at thn beginning? 

The third pru-rnquisite reading skill is to 
unclorHtand the concepts used in reading. The 
fioncupts of word and sound 1 have involved 
alruiuly: othorH are lot tor, pago, bonk, sentence, 
Hiury. 
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Do teachirs believe that some chilclren in 
.pri-schoals have these necessary pre-requisite 
skills? OV that they could acquire them 
pleasureably and without stress? 

Recent empirical Investigations suggest that 
the ansv^er is yes. 

J Mitchell (1965] tested the visual dis- 
^ crirnination skills of 4 and 5 'year olds. The 
/ subjects were lower socio-economic status 
kindergarten pupils who had received no 
training in pre-requisite reading skills. He found 
that 85% of the children achieved 75o/o correct 
\ responses on typical reading readiness 
work-book exercises on the discritnination of 
letters and words, 

Parndis (1974) also tested the visual 
discrimination skills of 5 year olds. He found 
that 97% of kindergarten grade children, and 
69'Vo of pre-school children, all without formal 
trainiug^^were successful on more than 80% of 
pre-reading activities selected frohi a variety of 
pre-reading activities taken from basal reading 
schemes. That is, the visual skills which are 
pre-rfequisite for learning to 'read present few 
difficulties to young children. 

However, auditory discrimination skills 
^develop more slowly, paradis (1968) tested a 
group of low socio-economic status 5 year olds 
oa rhyming sounds; only 59% oF the children 
attained his criterion of 75% correct responses. 
When tested on initial consonants (same- 
. diffBfont] only 7% achieved Jiis criterion of 
sunceBS. 

On the other hand. Rosner (1974) 
demonstrated that 4 year olds could be trained 
to perform auditory analysis tasks fairly easily. 
^ At the end of one year, t^ie experimental group 
performed significantly better than an 
^ untrained control group and the control 
group was one year older. 

As for the concepts of reading. Stott (1973), 
one of the most perceptive people in the world 
on the sublect of the teachiqg^of reading, gives 
examples of 5 year olds* failure to understand 
the concepts word, iBiiBv and sound as 
contributing to lack of success in learning to 
read. 

So far, I have mentioned the different 
learning styles involved in different thooretical 
approaches to the teaching of reading, with a 
view to docidlng which approach would best suit 
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a young ^ b^^^hner. ^" suggested that the 
"look-say'' f^pP^ach ^ ^ staf^^-^g point, but 
that the learn^t^ soqiI -^^^ds tools for decoding^ 
for which tf^^k \ codei approach usin^ linguistic- 
phonics is \\0 f^tist us^ 

Then I looN^ ili^ pre-requisite skills you 
need if yQ\j gaJ^^ to niak^' Progress in 
learning to ^e^Q^ ^^^tns that the necessary 
visual skilly u^^^Uy preser^^ in young 

children^ thgt ^XiditoJ-^ Skills (esS^tial for the^ 
linguistic-Ph^n^5^ appf^f^h) are l^^s cieveloped 
in the young ^U^^ th^t they rn&V be fostered 
by good teaQ}iiA%, th^^ many yo^tig children 
lack the coti^ept^'^gg^ by reading t^^chers. It is 
likely that yot^tXg'^yl^^M Can scq^jre these 
concepts aiiue f-%siiy jf °i\ly teachers focus their 
attention on th^^f^. 

Once tliQ pt^%.reqt>'^^^e skills acquired* 
even young tti^J^iten aP^,^^r -° hav^ t^o difficulty 
in managing th^ simpJ^ ^'tductive deductive 
thinking whjfif^ is j^gi^^'^sary for Progress in 
reading. 

Why, thejj, H^^^^ t#^^^-hers heeH reluctant 
to teach reacljnfi tn th^ P^^-school? 

-In the fifSt pig^^' pre^schOOl teachers 
haven* t botetv pi'epar^^ so duHng their 

toacher-edUQ^tm^^ coa^"^^ ^^is sit^^tion could 
change with gO '^any t^^^her education courseB 
pruparing^inr^^hool i^^fant teachers: but, 
in many institutions tH^^^ still- an Assumption 
that the teHQfiiA^ of r^^^ng is th^ Province'' of 
the schools thai^ pre^schoQk 

Next, schooJ^ have ^^iced theif disiapproval 
of the ^v%s^yfi\\ nio^i^S Into whjit they define 
as "their" ^^^a. i , find this objection 
outrageous i gtlU^gtor^ j^^® ^^^^ *^^lking for a 
long time Aq^ %bout / individi^^lisation of 
instruction^ If tl^^ child ^'esdy to lea^n to read, 
and he's in ^ pi'f^scho^'' ^hat*s where he should 
be taught. Vc^ l^^Sh tim^ realized the ideaUf 
continuous ^\>oi^%^^ gfjj'^^Xtion imd seamless 
curriculum^ 

Next, mAj^yp^fg^^j^flttci teachers Glaim that 
young childr^^ "^^rA \0 ^nd b^ h^ppy and 
enjoy their cPU^hoo^' I *hink ^^{it's lust 
sentimental 1\^^^^tlle. ^uite igno^^s the fact 
that ohildrpn rilf ^ vvo/'* Srow i^P* and that 
lonrning to reycl ^ ^ j^^yf^l part of growing up, It 
can bo acCOtYipl^hpti i'^ 30 minut*'^ per day, 
which wouKl \fi H^iliij|0)y ^^xchangod ^^r ploy by 
tho child wHc) v^^^hts t^^ '^tirn to rci^id. properly \ 
taught, loamifj^ to p^^-jiJ h as onjoy^ble as, or 



more enjoyable than, playing. The thirty minutes 
that I suggest is based on about 10 minutes 
instruntion with the 'teacher and about 20 
minutes of practice, games and other reinforce- 
mint activities undertaken by the child, 

finally, I think many pre-school terfchers are 
reluctant to begin teaching reading to an 
individual child because they fear pressure from 
other parents who may be anxious for their child 
to be a high achiever, academically^ 

At this point, I think teachers must stick to 
their professional, guns and insist on their right 
to decide vyhat teaching' dhd learning is 
appropriate for each individual child. They 
-certainly^ take this line in other areas of the 
curriculum, if the leacher can*t cope with this 
absolute position, then. a graceful way out is to 
accede to the parent's request, and begin 
teaching the pre-requisite skills, subject to the 
ability and willingness of the child in question. 

If you have followed the argument so far, you 
will be ready to teach a pre-schooler to read* but 
may be wondering where to begin. Do a^ny of the 
pre-requisite skills need attention? How does 
one introduce linguistic phonics? 

I would like .to recommend strongly a 
toacher's manual, which sets out brilliantly a 
sequence for teaching the auditory and visual 
pre-requisite skills of reading, and then follows 
on with the mature reading skills. This is 
*'SystematiG Reading Instruction** by G. G. 
Duffy and B, Sherman. Harper & Row, 
.1972, This excellent work lays out the reading 
task in terms of graded objectives, each with a 
pre-test, teaching hints, and a post-test, The 
skills are presented in a game-like format, which . 
even young learners find attractivo. The 
teacher-made materials for presenting the skills 
may be left in the classroom for children to play 
with. 

. My final point is to draw your attention to 
what you probably already know about the 
teaching of reading to young children: 

• it is an activity for the individual child, even 
when several children begin at about the 
same time and may perhaps be grouped for 
instruction 

• the young learner must set the pace for his 
learning, and the teacher must accept his 
decision to quit at any time.' ho*s probably 
learnt enough for just now 



the teacher has an 'abiding responiibility to 
foster the development of oral language in 
all pupils. One of the best ways of doing this 
Is by reading to children, every day, more 
than once if possible: in the case of the 
beginning, reader, reading to. him is of vital 
importance both as a^ jnotivational 
technique and in order to acquaint him with 
the structures he^will encounter in the 
written form of his language . 

finally, pro-school teachers have always 
accepted^the principle of individualisation 
of instruction, My plea is that they should 
no longer make an exception when it comes 
to the question of teaching a child to read. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS VTORTH NOTING 



On the social context of early childhood 
education and early childhoQd sirvices: 

Dawson, M, (Ed.) Australion FamiliBs, Wiley 
Australia, 1974. 

Edgar, D. E. (Ed.) SocjaJ Changes in AustroJia 
(Readings in Sociology), Melbourne^ 
Cheshire Publishing Co,, 1974, 

Burns, A., Fegan, M, & Sparkes, A,, Working 
Mothers and Thmr Chiidren; The Electrical 
Trades Union Study: School of Behavioural 
Sciences, Macquarie University, 1974, (A 
local survey of the actual arrangements 
and preferences of a group of vs^orking 
mothers), 

On current trends in work wfth young chfJdren; 

: f 

Aln\y, M.* The Early Childhood Educator of 
Wbrk. McGraw-Hill, 1975 (paperback). (An 
important indicator of broadening horizons 
in the early childhood field, v/ritten with 
Almy's usual skill and injpight). 

Tizard, Barbara, Pre-Schooi Education in 
Creat BritQin: A Research Review, Social 
Science' Research Council ' 1974. (State 
House, High Holborn, London WClR 4th. 
$1,50). (A report of who is doing what in 
Great Britain, ranging frort analyses of 
curricul|uni to parent development, together 
with opinions from many people on what is 
needed), . 

Evans, E,,' Contemporary In/iuences in Eariy 
Childhobd Education, Holt-Saunders, 1975. 
(This new edition of Evans updates the 
earher analyses of several influences,. e,g, 
Piagetian theory, behavioural analysis, 
Montessori.) It includes as well some 
new sections, e,g, one on parents and 
television as major sources of change, 
Especially useful for looking at the back- 
ground of many curricula. 

Webb, Lesley, Purpose and Practice in 
NursGry Education, Oxford: Blackwell, 
1974 (paperback), (Containn a number of 
eKcellent chapters asking' What are we 
trying to do? And what evidence is there 
that wo are achieving it? What do we moan 
when we say our goal is ^'socialization"? 
What ovidonco is thero that teachers aro 
more offoctivo than pafa-profoasionals? 

This sympathetic annlysis of objoctivos 
and tochnlquos ends with a useful section 



.on imphcations for teacher iducation, and 
a stirring call for the importance of those 
who train teachers), 

On studies of child development and its 

. From a wide range, I have selected three that 
seem a little different from_ those we usually see: 

Fein, G., & Clarke-Stewart, A., Day Care in 
ConteKt, Wiley, 1973. Highly recommended, 
This book takes the unusual step of looking 
at what is known about particular aspects 
and 'conditions of development (e*g. 
language and its variations with different 
snvironments) and then drawing out 
implications for caregivers. Equally useful 
for sessional and extended settings, even 
though labelled '*day care". 

Webb, Lesley, Making a Start on Child Study, 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1975, So far only seen in 
brief glimpses, .but promises to be a good 
basic introduction to ways of observing and 
phenomena to lookTor, 

Richards, M. R, (Ed.), The, fntegrotion of a 
Child into a Social World, Cambridge Univ, ^ 
Press, 1974, A series of chapters that give 
an up-to-date account of , studies on 
"attachment", with considerable attention 
to early development in terms of signals 
given and received. 

final note: See the magazine New Scientist 
(1974) for a series of short articles on 
current research with very young children 
../ (0-12 months usually),/ These lare written 
in reasonable form and can be a useful lead 
into current work. Unfortunately, no 
references are given, 
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